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Remember your first dance? 


It was a big event. Of course you wanted to look your best, so the 
decision about what to wear was mighty imports unt. It’s just as important to 
these youngsters, too—but how much better and more varied is their 
selection of clothes—because America’s textile industry is constantly 
developing new and better fabrics for all of us 

There are lovelier, more lustrous cottons, finer woolens and silks and, of 
course, the remarkable new synthetics. Most of these fabrics have been given 
truly magical properties like soft, luxurious texture, greater durability, 
resistance to shrinking, staining, and wrinkles, along with livelier, more 
lasting colors. Indeed, almost all fabrics, including those for work clothes, 
home decoration and industrial uses are being improved through the 
industry’s alert use of chemical developments. 

American Cyanamid Company works closely with the textile industry, 


supplying it with dyes and chemicals which help to bring new beauty and 
serviceability to the fabrics you buy. 
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Materials for the textile industry—one of the many industries served by Cyvanamid 
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F A TRIP someone didn’t take, a suit he 

didn’t buy, a television set still unseen. 
Scores of people denied themselves these 
and a hundred other things they wanted, 
saved their money, and invested it in 
a machine. A machine that makes it 
possible for a workman today to earn 
5 times as much as his grandfather, in 


WARNER \ \. 
SWASEY |. / 


Cleveland 


PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


A machine is a collection of things done without 


‘one-third less time, and with far less effort. 


The investors who make that possible 
should be encouraged to save more, by 
liberal profits on their savings. Otherwise 
they will spend their money on themselves 
next time, letting the machines wear out. 
And worn-out machines make only worn- 
out workers at run-down rates of pay. 
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% 120 Million Words 
With the Russians 


Will man-to-man talks with the Rus- 
sians get results in Berlin? What has 
been learned in eight years of almost 
continuous talks with the Communists? 
For a close, revealing look at the rec- 
ord to date, of 3,802 formal talks be- 
tween U.S. and Communist officials 
since World War II and what they 
have produced, see page 21. 


% Bases in Spain: The Inside Story 


Here, for the first time, you get the essential details of this 
country’s secret deal with Spain—just what U.S. will get out 
of it and at what cost. Starts on page 37. 


ye New Tax Formula for U.S.? 


President Eisenhower now proposes to change the whole 
philosophy behind taxing individuals and businesses. How this 
may affect you or your firm is laid out on page 102. 
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The Associated Press is exclusively entitled to the use for 
a of the local telegraphic and cable news pub- 
lished herein, originated by U. S. News & World Report or 
obtained from The Associated Press. 
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Shooting for Aumken Treasure, 


Down off the Texas-Louisiana coast, Sinclair’s 
“black 


gold.” The shooting boat explodes a charge and 


sea-going scientists blast for signs of 
the reflected sound waves are recorded by 
seismograph. From a correlation of hundreds 
of such records, favorable locations, where oil 
may have accumulated, are revealed. 


This is but one method Sinclair uses to explore 
both land and sea in the never-ending search 
for new oil sources. 


The exploration not only includes nearly 
twelve million acres of leases held by Sinclair, 
but also involves areas where additional leases 


600 FIFTH AVENUE ~- 


may be acquired later . . . as along the Gulf 
coast, where a competitive search is being car- 
ried on. 

This far-sighted exploration program, employ- 
ing the most modern scientific methods, is an- 
other reason for Sinclair growth and leadership 
in the highly competitive petroleum industry. 
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IS NOW AMERICA’S LEADING 
PREMIUM STRAIGHT WHISKY” 


*OUTSELLS ALL STRAIGHT WHISKIES 
AT OR ABOVE ITS PRICE 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY 


EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KY. « 86 PROOF 














The March of the News 


SEAWAY NEARER 


HE U.S. AND CANADA, as long ago as 
T i895, began to lay plans for joint con- 
struction by the two Governments of a 


deepwater route between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic, via the St. 
Lawrence River. By 1934 the plan 


reached the U.S. Senate, only to be re- 
jected. Since then the plan’s supporters 
had fought, unsuccessfully, the oppo- 
sition of the railroads and the great At- 
lantic ports. 

The perseverance began to pay off. 
Last week the Senate approved U.S. 
participation with Canada to build the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. Next step: con- 
sideration by the House. What would 
happen there was, through odd circum- 
stance, uncertain. The House, in all the 
years of Seaway agitation, has never had 
a chance to vote on the plan. 


BIGNESS APPROVED 


OR THE BIG food chain, it was a vic- 

tory. The Government had wanted the 
A&P to break up its 6,000-retail-store 
unit into seven competing chains. The 
A &P took its case to the public, told the 
housewife in newspaper ads that she 
benefited from its bigness. 

Last week a compromise came. The 
chain would not be broken up. But A&P 
would stop using its produce-buying sub- 
sidiary as a broker in sales to its 
competitors. 


COFFEE WARNING 


HE FIRST ORGANIZED RESISTANCE 
| alle up in Rhode Island. There the 
State Restaurant Association voted to 
banish all signs advertising coffee and 
substitute posters pushing tea, chocolate 
or milk. Restaurant associations elsewhere 
were considering similar moves. 

As the price of coffee kept climbing— 
both on the counters of grocery stores 
and in the restaurants—Senator A. S. Mike 
Monroney (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
warned: If they keep pushing prices up 
they may “break America’s coffee-drink- 
ing habit.” 


CENSORS RESTRAINED 


HE SUPREME CouRT struck down State 
friars bars against two movies, 
one depicting amorous goings on in old 
Vienna, the other based on gangsterism 
and murder. For “La Ronde” to be con- 
sidered immoral, to say that “M” is an 
incitement to crime, the Court declared, 
legal definitions of these two standards 


would have to be tightened by the law- 
makers. 

The decision, according to the picture 
exhibitors’ lawyers who had argued the 
case, sounded the death knell for State 
censorship of movies on grounds of im- 
morality and criminal incitement. 


GLOOM BELITTLED 


ENRY FORD 1 struck a blow at the| 
H prophets of gloom and doom. Unem- 
ployment in the auto industry, he said, F 
“doesn’t amount to a hill of beans.” Mr. 
Ford said he cannot understand why any- 
one would predict a recession for 1954, | 

t 


AIR ACADEMY 


HE HOUSE passed and sent to the Senate 
| bill to set up a third service academy, ' 
this one for the Air Force. There was lit- | 
tle opposition, and what there was/ 
centered upon the location of the new” 
school. 

For the Air Force, the new academy 
would mean the final step in separating 
the air arm from the Army. For the U.S. 
football fan, the new school probably 
would mean a new tradition to go along 
with the annual Army-Navy game. 


REMEMBRANCE 


EPUBLICANS HAD AN OCCASION to cele- 

brate—the beginning of Dwight Ei- 
senhower’s second year as President of 
the United States. The Cabinet met in 
the morning, presented to Mr. Eisen- 
hower a_ foot-high cup of Steuben 
glass engraved with scenes representing 
milestones in the President’s life. For 
Mrs. Eisenhower there were an orchid 
and a leather-bound scrapbook. Then 
the second year got under way in earnest. 
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An article appearing in the Dec. 
18, 1953, issue of this magazine 
quoted an unnamed official of the 
State Department as saying, in 
part: 

“IT have seen this giant » 
wrestling with itself on ques- 
tions of policy: the UNA peo- 
ple, the Science Adviser's of- 
fice—which was a stink hole 
of out-and-out Communists, I 
think—” 

Our investigation indicates that 
there are not and were not any 
Communists in the Science Adviser’s 
office and we regret the publica- 
tion of the material quoted above. 
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Drawings based on high speed motion pictures show Nike's missile destroying a pilotless bomber in test at the Army's White Sands Proving Ground, N. M. 





the % a 
>m- be 
iat yy ing ed Victory ... product of telephone wizardry 
Mr. 
4. i This is the story of NIKE (ny’key ) —named mechanisms in which electronics plays 
} f after the Winged Goddess of Victory of a mighty part. 
E ancient Greek mythology. 

Special skills and techniques developed 
ate But today’s Nike is no myth! It’s one jointly by Western Electric, manufac- 
ny, | of Uncle Sam’s most fantastic new de- turing unit of the Bell System, and Bell 
lit- . fense weapons—proved in tests and now Telephone Laboratories, our teammate 
vas | being delivered to the Army by Western in creating the nation-wide telephone 
lew © Electric, maker of your Bell telephone. network, were just what were needed 

to transform Nike from an idea to a 
my Nike is the first system in production for combat-ready reality. 
ing keeping anti-aircraft guided missiles un- 

+ der constant automatic control from the Working closely with Bell Laboratories, 
, 


ong > 


ground, enabling them to track down 
and destroy any existing type of plane, 
regardless of its speed, no matter how 
high it flies, what evasive action it takes. 








Inside central control van, these soldiers watch 
radarscopes as Nike automatically guides a mis- 
sile to its target. 


to launch the missile— follows the mis- 


the Army, Douglas Aircraft (which is 
responsible for the missile itself), and 
with hundreds of sub-contractors, 
Western Electric has applied its unique 
ability in electronic technology to pro- 

















ele- You'd find Nike’s brain filling several sile’s flight—and guides it to the target ducing a mighty weapon of defense. In 
Ei- large vans with complex electronic equip- at supersonic speed. Then... the kill! this achievement, Western Electric — 
t of ment. Signaled by an air warning net 
t in that hostile planes are approaching,Nike Such a weapon may seem wholly un- 
ben picks up the target and tracks it elec- related to your familiar friend the tele- 
oe tronically. With incredible speed and phone—which doesn’t look complex. 
Sos accuracy, Nike pinpoints a plane’s posi- But the telephone you hold in your hand 
shid tion—tracks it relentlessly—tells when is connected with a maze of intricate 
hen 
lest. r 
| 
‘ A Western Electric girl assembles one of the more 
B than 300 “brain cells’ that guide a Nike bat- 
. tery's missiles. 
like all the Bell telephone companies 
w —is continuing to carry out the Bell 
me: System’s guiding principle: “Service to 
wee Pere Fectyvic the Nation in Peace and War.” 
it = 
ae 
| A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 
is 
ys 4 Principal units of Nike anti-aircraft guided mis- 
sile system are shown here grouped in front of 
— 





Western Electric test building. 








A NEW GENERAL MOTORS ENGINEERING DEVELOPME§ 











HARRISON* | 


Les “Out in Front’ in 


AIR CONDITIONING 


with a completely new system for hot weather comfort 


Available in the * 
1954 PONTIAC * 
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the 
“K Harrison Radiator Divi- 
[A ¢ 80” of General Motors Cor- 
a cage is the world’s largest 
ilder of temperature-con- 
trol systems for motor cars. 


to give you 


Fresh Cool Air 


Jor your summer driving 


Now Harrison Radiator Division of Gen- 
eral Motors brings you something entirely 
new in automotive air conditioning—a 
complete, compact, practical system for 
keeping you cool in your car. 

it is the first system to be produced with 
all cooling elements located “up front”, out 
of sight and out of the way. Fresh, refriger- 
ated outside air flows from adjustable jets 
on the instrument panel, cools you quickly, 
gently and evenly from the front. 


With Harrison’s simple, full-range con- 
trol, the cooled air entering the car can be 
adjusted to suit the comfort of the passen- 
gers. With Harrison’s adjustable jet out- 
lets, you can direct the cool air stream 
exactly where you want it. Another 
General Motors engineering ‘“‘first’’, 
Harrison’s advanced, “out in front” Air 
Conditioning System is now featured in 
the great new Pontiac for 1954. See it at 
your Pontiac dealer’s. 





1 FRESH 
REFRIGERATED 
AIR FROM 
THE FRONT 





2 COOLED TO 
JUST THE RIGHT 
TEMPERATURE 


3 DIRECTED JUST 
WHERE YOU 
WANT IT 





























Reed Promises a Fight to Get Tax Cuts .. . Ike Resists 
Pressure to Hand Out Jobs . . . Molotov Turns Charmer 


Arthur H. Dean, special Ambassador 
and U.S. peace negotiator at Pan- 
munjom, sent up his trial balloon on 
U.S. recognition for Communist Chi- 
na at an off-the-record dinner for se- 
lected writers. Dinners of this kind 
are used by officials—who want to 
remain anonymous—as a means of 
conditioning the public for changes 
in policy. 


& * & 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, 
is not planning early recognition of 
Communist China in spite of the rash 
of suggestions by columnists that it is 
time now to be “realistic” and to deal 
with the Communists of China. The 
British have been saying this same 
thing for a long time and Russians are 
bringing it up at Berlin. 


ek ks 


V. M. Molotov, Russia’s Foreign Min- 
ister, issued the orders that have 
caused Russia’s diplomats abroad 
suddenly to be very sociable and to 
put on parties that are attended even 
by the wives of the diplomats and 
their guests. Talk at these parties no 
longer is confined to specific questions 
the Russians are under orders to ask. 


= * 


An idea is growing among American 
military men that it would be better if 
a European general were in command 
of North Atlantic Treaty armed 
forces, rather than an American gen- 
eral, on the theory that European na- 
tions then would be more clearly re- 
sponsible for their own defense and 
less inclined to ask U.S. to put up a 
large share of men and money for the 
defense of West Europe. 


x *k * 


Ezra Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, is coming back into the line of 
political fire now that the White 
House is pressing for changes in the 
level of future price supports for farm 


Washington Whispers 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


commodities. Mr. Benson is not get- 
ting a warm reception from farm- 
belt Republican members of Congress 
who must face the voters in November. 


x * * 


Mr. Benson and Mr. Dulles, two 
Cabinet members, have a plan for 
giving surplus American food to peo- 
ple in other countries but are getting 
few cheers from Republicans in Con- 
gress, who wonder how voters at home 
will react when they go on paying 
high prices for food. Latest idea is to 
make the gifts to poor people and old 
people at home. 


x k * 


Henry Cabot Lodge, U.S. delegate to 
the United Nations, is not altogether 
pleasing the President with some very 
positive ideas about changes in the 
United Nations Charter that he is 
pressing with some members of Con- 
gress. Mr. Eisenhower is pictured as 
feeling that U.N. Charter revisions 
will have to be handled with kid 
gloves and take into account opin- 
ions of both opponents and propo- 
nents of the United Nations. 


x ke * 


John W. Bricker, Ohio Senator, is to 
feel the full force of White House 
pressure in opposition to his pro- 
posed constitutional amendment to 
put more limits on the President's 
treaty-making power. Senator Bricker 
is picked as a guinea pig to demon- 
strate what a Republican President 
can do to a Republican Senator when 
he really tries in a test of power. 


x kk 


Dan Reed, head of the House commit- 
tee that starts all tax legislation, is let- 
ting Senate leaders know that, if his 
bill for tax cuts gets changed much in 
the Senate, he will balk at any revision 
of the automatic cut in corporation 
tax from 52 per cent to 47 per cent 
that goes into effect April 1. The 





White House is up against what 
amounts to a runaway sentiment in 
Congress for drastic tax reduction. 


x *k * 


A mere hint from President Ejisen- 
hower that he might consider easing | 
the tax on capital gains has touched 
off strong sentiment for a cut to 15 
per cent in the tax rate on long-term 
gains and a_ three-month holding 
period for a capital asset to be con- 
sidered long-term. 


x x * 


Mr. Eisenhower continues to be an- 
noyed by the pressure from Republi- | 
can Senators and Representatives to 
open more key Government jobs to 
Republicans by removing Democrats. | 
The President is said to feel that he | 

must “protect the integrity” of Civil = 
Service. 





xk *& 


Philip Young, Republican Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission, is 
coming under increasing fire from 
Republican leaders who feel that he 
should let the party fill more jobs, 
now that it is in control of the Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Young has strong White 
House backing for his policy of going 
slow in permitting changes. [ 





kk * | 
Richard Nixon, Vice President, is 
not pushing the plan in Congress to | 
build a $300,000 mansion for the Vice | 
President. He already has a house in © 
Washington that he’s buying. 


vee 


xk tk 
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Staff chiefs of the three armed serv- 
ices are not happy over latest reor- 
ganization plans that make them 
purely staff officers without direct 
command responsibility, except as ex- 
ercised through the civilian secre- 
taries. Civilian control in the armed 
forces is more dominant now than at 


almost any other time. 4 
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Fueled with ethyl alcohol, the Bell X-1A recently broke all speed records! 
n- 
yli- 
to 
+6 F uel in the rocket plane that flies more than twice the speed 
ts. | of sound .. . and any number of things you use every day, 
he | drugs, toiletries, pharmaceuticals, insecticides, protective 
vil = coatings, plastics . . . all these products require ethyl alco- 
hol—produced solely for industrial purposes. 
| Next to water, ethyl alcohol is the most widely used indus- 
an | trial solvent. In a recent twelve-month period, 45 million 
Pix: gallons were used for this purpose alone, while 212 million 
a gallons went into a wide range of products as a raw material. 
bs, To satisfy this enormous industrial requirement, National 
th Petro-Chemicals Corporation’s new production center at 
pi Tuscola, Illinois—60% owned by National Distillers—is 
; turning out 125,000 gallons of ethyl alcohol each day... 
25% of the total amount produced in the whole nation 
, before National Petro-Chemicals went into operation. 
? a Meanwhile, the tremendous array of end-products from 
lice | ethyl alcohol is ever-widening, as National Distillers di- 
> in | versified activities constantly grow to serve the nation’s 
i consumer and industrial needs, 
rV- f 
20r- 
em 
rect 
ex- 
ad NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION new york 5, w. ¥. 
n at OLD GRAND-DAD . OLD TAYLOR : OLD CROW . PM : OLD SUNNY BROOK : GILBEY’S GIN 
HILL and HILL - BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE - BOURBON DE LUXE - BOND & LILLARD - OLD HERMITAGE 
P Old Grand-Dad, Old Taylor, Old Crow, Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskies, Bottled in Bond, 100 Proof. PM Blended Whiskey, 65% Grain 
Neutral Spirits, 86 Proof. Gilbey’s Distilled London Dry Gin, 100% Grain Neutral Spirits, 90 Proof. Bellows Partners Choice Whiskey—A Blend, 
ES 60% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86.8 Proof. Old Sunny Brook, Hill and Hill, Bourbon De Luxe, Bond & Lillard, Old Hermitage, Kentucky Whiskies. 
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THIS NEWEST CRASH-RESCUE VEHICLE, 
DEVELOPED BY THE NAVAL RESEARCH 
LABORATORY, SMOTHERS AIRCRAFT 
FIRES WITH A BLIZZARD-LIKE SPRAY 
OF SOY BEAN SOLUTION. TWO HUGE 
PUMPS THROW THIS “SNOW* AS FAR AS 
150 FEET. THESE PUMPS. BECAUSE OF 
THEIR HIGH SPEED AND TREMENDOUS 
PRESSURE, ARE DRIVEN BY SPECIAL 
CHAINS PRODUCED BY B-W’S MORSE 
CHAIN. THEY CAN BLANKET A BOMBER 
WITH 15,000 GALLONS IN JUST 2 MINUTES! 








A FARMER CAN NOW STAY ON HIS 
TRACTOR WHILE HE HOOKS ON 

IMPLEMENTS. ALL HE HAS TO DO 1S 
BACK UP, COUPLE AUTOMATICALLY, 


YEW TWIST IN WATER WASHES . S\\\ AND Drive OFF. HEART OF THE 


TIME AND WORK-SAVING DEVICE 
CLOTHES CLEANER ! water moves with x, | WHICH MAKES THIS POSSIBLE IS A 

A NEW MOTION IN ®-W’'S NORGE AUTOMATIC WASHER TO TINY PUMP FROM B-W’'S PESCO. AT 

ACHIEVE EXCEPTIONAL WASHING ABILITY. 200 DIFFERENT THE TOUCH OF A LEVER, (IT 

TYPES OF AGITATORS WERE DEVELOPED BEFORE THIS HYDRAULICALLY LINES UP THE 

EXCLUSIVE SWIRL PATTERN WAS PERFECTED. CLOTHES ARE TRACTOR FOR A PERFECT, INSTANT 

DRAWN DEEP INTO THE TUB...TOSSED UP... TURNED OVER. HITCH. 

SUDS AND WATER WORK ON THEM EVERY SECOND TO LOOSEN 

AND FLUSH OUT EVEN IMBEDDED GRIME. 


185 PRODUCTS “ | 72, 
IW ALL ARE MADE BY | 






























PRODUCTION 


MAKING THE CHIPS FLY FOR FASHION 
... BUILDING BETTER BLIZZARDS TO 
SAVE AIRPLANES... TEACHING FARM 
TRACTORS TO “CATCH ON* QUICKER ! 


IN SO MANY WAYS B-W SKILL AND INGENUITY TOUCH 
THE LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY. 
FOR EXAMPLE : 19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS CONTAIN 
ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. EVERY COMMERCIAL 
PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE ABOARD VITAL B-W 
EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF 10 FARMS SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION WITH B-W 
EQUIPPED MACHINES. AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE OUTSTANDING 
ADVANTAGES OF 8-W HOME EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. 















TALK 
5 you 

[Pt eouSt rain ! 
= Zon CURT 


YOU CAN HELP FIGHT 
COMMUNIST LIES ABOUT AMERICA 
.». SEND HOPE AND TRUTH TO 70 MILLION 
PEOPLE IN IRON CURTAIN COUNTRIES. 
EVERY DOLLAR YOU SEND To THE 
CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM WILL DELIVER 
100 WORDS OVER RADIO FREE EUROPE To 
B GIVE CAPTIVES COURAGE TO RESIST... TO 
B KEEP THEIR BOSSES OFF-BALANCE. SEND 
YOUR “TRUTH DOLLARS“ TODAY To CRUSADE 
FOR FREEDOM, % YOUR LOCAL POSTMASTER. 


















































za P vING 
SUGINE 
pist? nuTe J a 6-CYLINDER CAR ENGINE 


| ORDINARILY HAS TO MAKE 
f) mM 36,000 PISTON STROKES A 
MINUTE. BUT WITH B-W OVERDRIVE, 
THE FAMOUS TRANSMISSION MADE BY 
B-W’'S WARNER GEAR , 30% 
FEWER STROKES DO THE 
JOB. THIS GREATLY 
REDUCES WEAR, KEEPS 

. NEW ENGINES NEW 
LONGER ,SAVES ON 
GAS, AND MAKES 
RIDING FAR QUIETER, 












THE RAYON INCLUDED IN 
MANY OF TODAY'S MOST 
POPULAR FABRICS STARTS WITH 
CHIPS WHITTLED FROM SPRUCE 
LOGS. THESE CHIPS MUST BE 


iS : UNIFORM IN SIZE. THAT TAKES 
IS | MACHINES WITH WHIRLING KNIVES. 
y, | BECAUSE THE BLADES MUST BE 


SUPREMELY TOUGH AND HOLD A 

RAZOR EDGE, KNIVES MADE BY 

‘ B-W'S ATKINS SAW ARE USED. IN ONE 

ar | MINUTE, THEY CAN WHITTLE 60 ° 
_ FEET OF LOGS INTO PERFECT CHIPS. 


| PRECISION WHITTLING DONE IN 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: aTKINS SAW * BORG & BECK * BORG- 
WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR * DETROIT GEAR * FRANKLIN STEEL 
* INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER 
PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * REFLECTAL CORP. 
* ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * WOOSTER DIVISION 








<<. Good Machinability 
— * 
Good Heat-Treating Properties 
a 
High Cold-Drawn Physical Properties 
? . 
Wide range of applications 
* 
Supplied Cold-Drawn 
® 
Supplied Cold-Drawn with metallurgical 


processing including special tempering 


e oe ™ 
Typical Analyses found in AISI 1100 Series 


co ¥ 
Backed by J&L steel-making know-how ‘ 
~ N oN 
The original open hearth free-machining steel 


ae BO 


Let's get down to the 
point 





You can take advantage of Jalcase 





properties to produce better parts, 
faster, cheaper. Contact the J&L 
representative nearest you. 





JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


P CWSGTaln Washington, D. C. 


Here's how you can size up results of the latest talks with Russians: 

Agreement, pleasant talk, lots of toasts--and you can be sure that the 
Russians are getting concessions, that they're doing all right. 

Disagreement_in public, loud argument, not much vodka or caviar--and you 
will know that nothing mich is being given away--no easy bargains. 

It's as simple as that. Communists are pleasant when they think they can 
get something for nothing, or when they're getting something for nothing. 
They're very unp)eisant, mean, when they can't get the best of a bargain. 

Right now Communists act nice. They think they can cash in. 





These are things Russia is after in the latest talking: 

No. 1. Block a European Army. Keep Germany disarmed. 

No. 2. Get Communist China into the United Nations. 

No. 5. Get more access to more markets in Western nations. 

Success on Point No. 1 will keep Europe weak and some of its nations 
candidates for eventual Communist take-over. Success on Point No. 2 will open 
the way for rapid Communist domination in all of Asia. Success on Point No. 3 
makes things easier for Communists at home, helps build things up. 


Odds are that Russia will win on Nos. 1 and 3, lose on No. 2. 

‘ European Army seems stymied by France. German rearmament is a problem if 

: not part of a European Army. Communist China, for the present anyway, is not to 
' get U.S. recognition. People in U.S. aren't quite conditioned for that so soon 
after a war. Trade with Communists, however, is popular. 

; Trade deals are cooking all over. Communists are going to be allowed to 
tap the markets of the West. There's overenthusiasm about the size of the 
orders to be had from the Communist empire. They will be noticeable, but not of 
major importance in world trade. Russia isn't another U.S. 


neRepe eae 




















Disarmament? It will be talked about, not acted upon. 

Atom pool? That's something more to be talked about, not acted upon. 
; U.N. membership for Communist China? Not now. 

The world, apparently, is entering another period of endless talk. 





At home, Eisenhower is for quieting things down, returning to "normal." 
Government, gradually, will shrink in size and importance. 

Private enterprise will be expected to take up any slack. 

Spending cuts, budgeted, mean that private demand will have to take up 

| about 6 billions in business Government has been supplying. That's for the next 
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year. It will be more in the years that follow as Government pulls out. 
Eisenhower is counting on private initiative to assure prosperity. 


Even so, Government is going to be far from a negligible factor. 

Over the year to start July 1: Spending will be 65.5 billion dollars. 
Taxes, if plans work out, will take in 62.6 billions. Deficit, on bookkeeping 
basis, will be 2.9 billions. If you count in Social Security taxes, the budget 
will be balanced in terms of cash taken in and cash paid out. 

That's still an awful lot of money, even if it is 8 billions under the 
Korean war peak of spending. It's 26 billions over the pre-Korea level. 


Over the long range, Eisenhower indicates this level of spending: 

National security: 37.5 billions a year as a minimum for the future. All 
other spending: 22 billions as a rock-bottom minimum. That's for debt inter- 
est, veterans, Social Security, farmers, atomic energy, everything. 

Total: At least 59.5 billion dollars a year far into the future. 

Eisenhower makes it clear that U.S. will not again let down its guard if he 
can have anything to say about it. That means big spending. 








What then of taxes? Will they always stay so high to balance a budget? 

The thinking is this: Tax adjustments, temporarily, will cost money. A 
favorable climate for business, however, will stimulate activity, will lead to 
rising incomes, bigger profits, a broader base to tax. 

Lower tax rates, as in the 1920s, will be expected to yield more. 

Government now is betting that private enterprise will go on expanding, 
will become more productive, provide more income to be taxed. 








Tax policy, definitely, is to be geared to stimulate venturing. 

Dividend income is to get some tax relief. Capital-gains tax will be 
modified in 1955 if not in 1954. More rapid depreciation of new plant and 
equipment is to be provided as an encouragement to new investment. 

Corporation income tax will be reduced on 1955 income if not 1954. Odds 
are that a cut to 50 per cent from 52 per cent will be made this year. 

Tax policy is being shaped with an eye to its effect on a system of private 
enterprise. The objective of penalizing success, of adding to the hazards of 
venturing while denying reward if venturing succeeds, no longer is dominant in 
Congress or at the White House. It no longer is regarded as wrong that one 
individual might have substantially more income than another. 

That really is the big change brought by an Eisenhower Administration. 














Industry itself is reacting positively to changed official attitudes. 
Investment plans for 1954 again are big. Auto industry is pushing ahead with 
near-record plans for improvement and expansion. Chemicals have big programs 
under way. Utilities do, too. Emphasis no longer is on building up vast 
hoards of liquid cash, but rather on improving the industrial plant. 








Business activity is temporarily stable. Business trend, gradually, is to 
a firm base not far below recent levels. Unemployment, rising, still, is small 
by all past standards. In the 1920s, normal turnover involved more than 2 
million unemployed. Now the working force is much larger. 
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PhonAudograph 
dictation by 
phone 











1. You dictate over the 2. Letters and memos are 
P special phone to a central re- typed right from the recording 
corder ... no waiting for a ... come back faster for your 
stenographer to come in! signature. Time, work saved! 








pt 0 / 


# 








— telephone dictation—the 

dream of half a century—is now a 
practical reality in the Gray PhonAudo- 
graph. Its many advance features give 


you ‘Full Control” over your dictation 





OA TBOAT PTT Ss 


.-.. make this new method so natural 


Only PHONAUDOGRAPH has all these built-in benefits! and simple you'll save time the first day 


it! 
1. Privacy of dictation ... other phones “locked iuabiganaia 
out” against eavesdropping. See and try the PhonAudograph per- 
2. Unlimited listen-back .. . to all or any part of fected method today—or mail the cou- 


our previous dictation. 
ate pon for the complete story. Remember 
3. Same-line communication with the operator for 


a ; —to be sure you get al/ the economy and 
: special instructions. 

















' 4. Simpler push-button controls which anyone can efficiency of dictation-by-phone — get 
use without practice! PhonAudograph! 
: nO P & 
7) 2 
2S 
: | The Gray Manufacturing Company tea | \ "4 
3 Hartford 1, Conn. ff] 
F fH 0) N UJ D 0 F Z| P lk Please send me your new illustrated booklet A-1A 
| with the facts on PhonAudograph dictation-by-phone. 
“FULL CONTROL” TELEPHONE DICTATION | 
| NAME 
FIRM TITLE 
) | 
i i ADDRESS cITY 
1954 
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or tHE WEEK 


> CLARENCE B. RANDALL ran true to 
form when he turned in the report of his 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy 
45 days ahead of schedule. Mr. Randall 
is a hard-driving businessman who lives 
by rapid timetables. As president of In- 
land Steel Company, he was no student 
of foreign commerce until sent abroad in 
1948 as consultant to the Economic Co- 
operation Administration. Five years 
later he was such an authority that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower drafted him to head the 
important commission to study tariffs, 
trade and foreign aid. 

Mr. Randall drove his group through 
their massive task in four months. But 
even Mr. Randall, a most articulate and 
persuasive man, could not make all the 
17 members agree. The division within 
the Commission presages the bitter fight 
ahead in Congress. 

Whatever the fate of his Commission’s 
recommendations (analyzed on page 85), 
Mr. Randall has given Congress a timely 
survey of a big problem—and proof that 
the answer is not easy. 


> HARLOW H. CURTICE, president of 
General Motors, announced a billion- 
dollar expansion program by his company 
and called it “a measure of our faith” in 
America’s business future. The head of 
the world’s biggest automobile company 
challenged the “prophets of doubt” who 
forecast an economic setback. 

“In my opinion, the pessimists are 
again mistaken,” Mr. Curtice said. “No 





—General Motors 


GM‘S CURTICE 
...in the mood 


depression is in my vision. It is my belief 
that the national economy will be strong 
and healthy throughout the year.” 

This is not the first time that red- 
haired Mr. Curtice has challenged pessi- 
mism. The Buick division of General 
Motors was at low ebb in 1933 when he 
took over as Buick president at the age of 
40. He spent millions on plant expansion 
and built Buick sales up to a prewar rec- 
ord. When GM President Charles E. Wil- 
son became Defense Secretary, Mr. Cur- 
tice succeeded him at GM. 

Starting as a bookkeeper for a spark- 
plug company, Mr. Curtice has been in 
the auto business all his adult life. He 
was comptroller of the spark-plug firm 
at 21, its president at 35. 





SECRETARY WEEKS 
. in the middle 


> SINCLAIR WEEKS, Secretary of Com- 
merce, is caught in the middle of a de- 
veloping dispute over trade with Russia. 
When Mr. Weeks rejected one plan 
to sell Russia Government-owned surplus 
butter, he had a convenient reason: The 
price would let Russians buy U.S. but- 
ter cheaper than Americans could. 

But other applications are pouring in 
for exports to Russia, and these won’t be 
so simple to answer. The Kremlin, ap- 
parently trying to placate its people, is 
showing new interest in consumer goods 
—and U.S. businessmen are eager to 
cash in on it. Sales to the Soviet bloc had 
virtually ceased under the strict rules 
against trade that bolsters Communism. 
But there is no outright ban except on 








BUDGET DIRECTOR DODGE if 
.. in the red : 


a ee 


war goods. This new trend in Soviet buy- 

ing makes it more urgent—and more diffi- , 
cult—for Mr. Weeks to decide: Just what / 
can the U.S. safely sell to the Kremlin? | 


> JOSEPH M. DODGE, U.S. Budget 
Director, was disappointed in the first 
budget he drafted for President Ejisen- 
hower. The budget does not quite balance. 

It was typical of the nontalkative Mr. 
Dodge that reporters had to pry out of 
him his alibi: The deficit is due to tax 
cuts. Reductions in spending were sub- 
stantial. Mr. Dodge has never liked 
deficits. He is a banker. He rose from 
messenger boy to president of the De- 
troit Bank with a policy of hard money | 
and hard work. He applies the same/ 
hard formula to Government affairs. 
He made it work in Germany and Japan| 
when he reformed their shaky economies 
after the war. 

Although he has been serving the Gov- | 
ernment most of the last 13 years, Mr.} 
Dodge is no politician. He is not afraid to 
step on political toes to save money. He/ 
has made only three public statements in| 
a year in office. But probably no one 
wields more power in the Eisenhower 
Administration. 


> LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Republican’ 
Senator from Massachusetts, has a dis- 
tinguished Irish ancestor: Governor John! 
Sullivan. He also has a lot of Irish’ 
voters in his native Boston. Add the 
(Continued on page 18) 
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This squirrel has a wonderful chance of living to 
WI LL YOU k BRAKES WORK 9 tell his grandchildren about his narrow escape. One 
reason odds are so much in his favor is that de- 
signers and builders of today’s high-speed cars 
or has he gathered insist on Bundyweld Tubing for hydraulic brake 


lines. Leakproof, vibration-proof Bundyweld is 


his last walnut > | fifteen times stronger than necessary to save 
- 


your life. 


IN 95% OF TODAY’S CARS 


1. Brake lines of Bundyweld assure you of 
reliable performance. Bundyweld is so 
dependable it’s used in 95% of today’s 
cars in an average of 20 applications each. 





















2. Leaking oil lines can mean irksome de- 
lays, costly repairs, even a ruined engine. 
But you don’t worry when they’re made 
of dependable, leakproof Bundyweld. 


3. Think of the constant beating your gaso- 
line lines take—from flying stones, 
punishing vibration. Gasoline lines of 
Bundyweld don’t leak, don’t fail you. 


4, Pushbutton windows simply must be 
foolproof. Manufacturers help make them 
trouble-free by using leakproof Bundy- 
weld to conduct the hydraulic fluid. 













Bundyweld Steel Tubing is the 
only tubing double-walled from a 
single metal strip, copper-bonded 
through 360° of wall contact. 


BUNDYWELD TUBING. 


‘The lifelines of your car’’ 
BUNDY TUBING COMPANY, DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 
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fact that Mr. Saltonstall is head of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, and 
it was only natural that he should be 
called upon when a crisis involved the 
Boston Irish and the armed forces. 

The military had refused to march in 
Boston’s big St. Patrick’s Day parade. 
Troops were pelted with refuse in last 
year’s parade, and celebrators got blamed 
for it. There were reports that troops 
would march this year only if South Bos- 
ton’s bars were closed. Irish pride rose in 
indignation. Senator Saltonstall expressed 
“surprise and shock.” He went right to 
work on the Pentagon. Next day the 
armed forces agreed to march on March 
17 as usual—and no nonsense about clos- 
ing the bars, either. 

The Senator’s prospects for re-election 
next autumn looked brighter. 


> EUGENE P. WILKINSON dives into a 
ticklish job as captain of the U. S. Navy’s 
first atomic-powered submarine. The 
Nautilus is an experimental craft—and 
Commander Wilkinson must do the ex- 
perimenting. It’s a job that calls for a 
scientist and a hero. Commander Wilkin- 
son is both. 

At 35, he is a veteran of 12 years in 
submarines, holder of a Silver Star for 
World War II gallantry. No Annapolis 
man, he was a chemistry major in college, 
spent two years in the atomic research 
that produced the Nautilus. He was 
nominated to its command by the man 
who pioneered the whole atomic-sub- 
marine project, Rear Admiral Hyman 
Rickover. 

Although launched last week, the 
Nautilus won't be ready to go to sea for 
months. Yet Commander Wilkinson has 
been training for his big new job since 
last August. When he finally “takes her 
down,” he’ll know everything about her— 
except what she will do. 


> SIR WALTER MONCKTON, British 
Minister of Labor, faces a mounting wave 
of Red-led strikes and growing Parlia- 
mentary demands for action to halt them. 
Yet he stood fast, with Prime Minister 
Churchill’s backing, in refusing to require 
a secret ballot under Government aus- 
pices before any strike. 

The British strike-vote suggestion is 
similar to one by U.S. President Eisen- 
hower. But British tradition leaves trade 
unions free to manage their own affairs, 
and the Prime Minister told Parliament 
that he has no intention of departing 
from that tradition. 

Sir Walter has had trouble with Brit- 
ish traditions before. He was legal advis- 
er and a stanch supporter of the Duke of 
Windsor when tradition forced the then 
King to give up his throne or his beloved. 


are 





—United Press 
COMMANDER WILKINSON 
... he'll “‘take her down” 


As a wealthy lawyer who moved in royal 
rather than working circles, Sir Walter 
was a surprise choice for the labor post. 


> AMINTORE FANFANI, new Italian 
Premier, will have to walk a political 
tightrope to stay in office. Two other 
Premiers already have fallen off this 
tightrope since last June’s election left 
no party with a clear majority. 
Premier Fanfani achieved a delicate 
balance between left-wingers and right- 
wingers in his Cabinet. But all except 
one independent are from his own Chris- 
tian Democrat Party. And this party is 
outnumbered by a hodgepodge of parties 
that can unite to break any Government. 
The Premier is a left-wing Christian 
Democrat. His support of land reform 
removes the cause of his predecessor’s 
downfall. At 45, Signor Fanfani is Italy’s 
youngest Premier since Mussolini. 


> CELAL BAYAR is the first Turkish 
President ever to visit the United States. 
He has a reason for setting this precedent. 
Turkey is a key bastion of Western de- 
fense. It has received much military help 
from the U.S. But President Bayar says 
he needs more aid—economic as well as 
military. He hopes to hammer home this 
view in his U.S. tour. 

Breaking precedents is a habit with the 
70-year-old President. He was the first 
civilian President of Turkey and the first 
elected in a democratic two-party vote. 
Mr. Bayar was one of the “Young Turks” 
who helped Ataturk overthrow the Sul- 
tan and found the Turkish Republic in 
1923. He held many high offices, includ- 
ing Premier. But Turkey remained a one- 
party dictatorship until Mr. Bayar broke 
loose from the Republican regime and 
founded his opposition Democratic Party 
in 1946. Four years later he got a fair 
election—and won. 





AFTER CREWS 
QUARTERS 














—United Press 


CROSS SECTION OF THE USS NAUTILUS—FIRST ATOM-POWERED SUBMARINE 
In a few months she'll go to sea and show what she can do 
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This smart business man has one 
car at home...and one in 550 cities! 


The total cost for a trip of 30 miles in one day is only $9.90, 


whether one person or five ride. Rates are lower by the week. 


Rates vary slightly in different sections of the country. 


Hertz Rent-A-Car Service is available in more than 
550 cities throughout the world. You can rent a car 
for an hour, day, week or longer and drive it as your 
own wherever you please. 

Hertz furnishes all gasoline, oil, Public Liability, Property Dam- 
age, Fire and Theft Insurance and $100.00 deductible collision 
protection—at no extra cost! Should you buy additional gasoline or 
oil, Hertz reimburses you for the full amount. 

How to Get It—Look in your telephone 
directory under ““H”’ for your nearest Hertz 
station. Show the Hertz attendant your 
driver’s license and proper identification, 
and off you go in a new clean car. 
Advance Reservations—To be sure of a car 
locally or in another city, make a reservation 


Sounds incredible, doesn’t it? But—it's quite true! Wherever he goes... 
in 550 cities... he can always rent a clean new car from Hertz... and drive 
it as his own! And—it's quite reasonable, too! For example: 
At the Hertz station in Yuma, Arizona, the 24 hour daily rate is $7.50, 
plus 8 cents per mile, including gasoline, oil and insurance. 








HERTZ SERVICE: what it is and how to det it 







in advance. Any Hertz station will reserve a car for 
you, anywhere. Also, airline or railroad ticket sellers ere 
will reserve a car when you purchase your ticket. . 
Always insist on Hertz. 

Hertz Charge Cards honored at any Hertz station, are issued 
to business firms and individuals who qualify. The card serves 
as identification, eliminates deposit requirements, and provides credit 
privileges if desired. Holders of Air Travel 
Cards and Rail Credit Cards enjoy the 
same privileges. 


Additional Information—Call your nearest 
Hertz Station or—write or phone Hertz 
Rent-A-Car System, Dept. 714, 218 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Iilinois. Phone 
WeEbster 9-5165. 





a | € RTZ R A C. SYSTEM Now serving you in more than 550 cities throughout the United States, Canada, Alaska, 
ent: -Lar Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, Cuba, Haiti, Mexico, Great Britain, Ireland and Switzerland. 






















Said Lord and Lady Suchandsuch, distinguished Brit- 

eish twosome, “We’ve heard about your cities and 
decided we must do some. We’ve precious little time 
to spend, and then we have to fly—and so we'll stop 
at Statler, where most everything’s close by.” 


2 “Look, my Lord,” the Lady cried, “this really is a 

e treat! Such roomy quarters! And so clean! It’s awf’lly, 
awf’lly neat!’’ My Lord, in testing out his bed, had 
found it soft and deep—heard not one word his Lady 
said—he’d fallen fast asleep! 
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That evening they went down to dine, and relished 

eevery bite. “Egad!” his Lordship cried, “ ’tis fine! 
Why, everything’s just right! Roast beef and York- 
shire pudding, and prepared the way I like it! The 
Statler’s grand in every way! What luck that we 
should strike it!” 





Said he, “Although the world’s a stage, and we’re all 

e players on it, I’ve never seen a finer show—I’d stake 
my life upon it!’ His Lady said, ““Let’s dance a bit. 
That music’s grand, you know. And listen—it’s our 
favorite tune—let’s have another go.” 











Next day they found some time to see the sights and 
e do some shopping. ““The Statler’s in the heart of town 
—by Jove; it’s really topping! Location-wise or service- 
wise, the Statler is the best. We’re surely glad we 
stopped here, for one really is a guest!” 





piece 
STATLER 
HOTELS 
ce JY 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON «+ BUFFALO «+ DETROIT 
CLEVELAND «+ ST.LOUIS +» WASHINGTON + LOS ANGELES 























Any Statler will be glad to make a reservation for you at 
any other Statler. Reservations confirmed the same day. 


TWO GREAT NEW STATLERS—HARTFORD «+ DALLAS 
(Opening summer, 1954) (Opening fall, 1955) 
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Talk With Communists . . . 


120 MILLION WORDS— 
LITTLE GAINED BY U.S. 


You can’t talk the Communists into any- 
thing. The record shows that. 

Foreign ministers, at Berlin, know what 
they are in for: Agree with Molotov, and have 
a nice, short talk. Disagree, and talk seems 
endless. Communists—old hands at talking— 
will doodle on scratch-pads, debate, de- 
nounce, wheedle if necessary; but they will 


BERLIN 


All around the world, nations and 
people are counting on new talks with 
the Communists to give them an end to 
“cold war,” a return to real peace. 

Just talk with the Russians, people say, 
and all will be well. 


Actually, facts show, talk with the 
Russians and other Communists has been 
an endless postwar occupation for 
diplomats and military men. 

Some 120 million words have 

been spoken in formal, official talks 

with Communists in eight postwar 
years. There has been no time 
when talks have not been going on. 

The one tangible result: a truce 

in Korea that the Communists con- 
sidered to be a victory. 

Talks, with their millions of 
words, their frustrations, their f 
propaganda and invective from the jim 
Communists, reveal one striking 
conclusion. It is this: 

Few words are required if the 
Communists are given what they 
want. 

Words in endless profusion are 
required, leading to no result, if the 
Communists are not given what 
they want. 

In Berlin, just before the present 
meeting with the Russians, 525,000 
words were spoken in 50 hours of 
talk to try to decide on the building 
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not give in. Millions of words have been 


spoken since World War Il in conferences with 


came of it. 


in which to hold the Big Four talks. 
There was no result. Then the Americans, 
British and French submitted an offer 
much closer to the Russian terms. A few 
dozen more words were spoken. Every- 
thing was settled in short order. 

At Yalta, it took only 220,000 words of 
talk in seven sessions to give Russia 
dominance in vast areas of the world, At 
Potsdam, only 408,000 words were 


Soviet diplomats. The end result: practically 
nothing for our side. 

What follows shows the massive accumula- 
tion of talk, time and energy invested in 
East-West conferences to date, and what 


spoken. Russia got what she wanted in 
Germany. 

Yet, to get a treaty affecting Austria, 
11.9 million words have been said in 378 
full-dress meetings over an eight-year 
period, without agreement. Russia up to 
this time has not managed to get what 
she wants. 

To get unity for Germany, now di- 
vided into East and West zones, there 

have been 1,380 meetings at 











which 43.5 million words were 
spoken, again without result. The 
reason: Russia’s terms have not 
been met. 

Truce in Korea involved 575 for- 
mal meetings at which 18.1 mil- 
lion words were spoken. The meet- 
ings went on for nearly two years 
without progress. Then terms were 
fixed that met the conditions laid 
down by the Chinese Communists, 
and truce came quickly. Talks 
about peace in that area now are 
broken down because the United 
Stat’ is not yet willing to give 
what the Communists are demand- 
ing. 

A simple formula for sizing up 
the outcome of the new talks, a 
formula that rests upon the 
perience of diplomats who have 
sat through many conferences with 


ex- 








i. Jersey City Journal 


‘VOICE OF EXPERIENCE’ 
..- doodle, debate, denounce 


Communist negotiators, is this: 
If agreements of any importance 
are announced afier the talks, this 
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AFTER 8 YEARS OF TALK WITH COMMUNISTS— 


“GERMAN UNITY 


1,380 meetings 
43,500,000 words spoken 


» NO UNITY 
BERLIN AIR CORRIDOR 


WORLD PEACE 


in U.N. Security —~ 300,000 words spoke" 


eetings 
“er eee’ 


in U.N. General "800, 900 words $ 


471 meetings 


NO “PEACE 


AUSTRIAN TREATY 


378 meetings 
11,900 000 words spoken 


NO TREATy 


BERLIN BLOCKADE 
21 Meetings 

prin ,000 Words Spoken 
Oo 
( the GREEMENT 
us ift') 


KOREAN TRUCE 


575 meetings 


18,100, 000 words spoken 





poken 


















10 meetings 


315,000 words spoken 
NO AGREEMENT 





20 meetings 
630,000 words spoken 


) KOREAN POLITICAL SETTLEMENT 













TRUCE SIGNED 









L NO AGREEMENT 
' CONTROL OF ATOMIC BOMBS DISARMAMENT 


207 meetings 94 meetings 
6,500,000 words spoken 3,000, 000 wor 











ds spoken 








i 
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will be a signal that Russia got what she 
wanted. 

If no agreements are announced, the sig- 
nal will be clear that Russia did not win. 

Talk, itself, the record shows, has 
been the cheapest of commodities in the 
years since the United States stopped 
giving away things to the Russians. 

James F. Byrnes was the first American 
Secretary of State to learn this lesson— 
at a meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers at London in October of 1945, 
just a month or so after the shooting 
stopped in Europe. 

In 1943 at Teheran, Russia wanted a 
second front in Europe and more Lend- 
Lease goods. The late Franklin D. Roose- 


22 


NO AGREEMENT 





velt agreed to both items. Russia gave 
some promises and a quick agreement. 

At Yalta in 1945, great chunks of the 
world were put under the sway of Rus- 
sia. Winston Churchill jotted down on a 
piece of paper a formula for dividing up 
influence in the Balkans. The late Joseph 
Stalin put a cryptic mark on the paper, 
and that was that. There was no need 
for long talks. 

“It was all settled in no more time 
than it takes to set down,” Churchill re- 
calls in his book “Triumph and Tragedy. 

Six months later at Potsdam, the 
United States agreed to give the Rus- 
sians about what they wanted in Eastern 
Germany and to let the Russians haul 


NO AGREEMENT 





vast quantities of machinery out of Ger- 
many into Russia. The Russians smiled, 
nodded in agreement, said a few words 
and went home. 

Up to that time, the Russians had been 
going away from every conference loaded 
down with prize packages. They had 
been like children at a Christmas party. 
They got all of the presents and some- 
one else got the bills. They simply prom- 
ised to be good. 

It was at London, just two months 
after Potsdam, that Mr. Byrnes started 
trying to collect on some of the Russian 
promises. This was the first showdown. 
It involved the treatment of the liber- 
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ated states and the degree to which | 
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East and West have talked in 
b 


These meetings have consumed 





ea 


11 ,400 hours 


(on major issues only) 


Negotiators have spoken 


i 


120 million words 


That's enough words to fill 
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Attn 
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To store these volumes would take 








a bookshelf 35 feet long 


smaller nations would be permitted to 


they were getting suited their long-range 


i year, 3 months, 9 days, 
playing day and night 
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In November, 1946, the talking started 


er- 
ar) take part in planning for peace. strategy of taking over the world. up again, this time in New York. Now 
rds V. M. Molotov, the Russian Foreign From London, the U.S. moved _ the Russians were willing to do business 


en , 


Minister, balked. He refused to sign the 
proposed agreements. Bitter words were 
flung about. Ernest Bevin, the British 


through one talkfest after another with 
the Communists. And the Communist 


—but on their own terms. They agreed 
to peace treaties with minor Axis na- 


led tactics were always the same. Each new _ tions. For this agreement, they got rep- 
ied Foreign Secretary, called the Molotov — issue opened up a geyser of words. arations: 100 million dollars from Italy; 
oy. ideas very much like those of Hitler. The This state of affairs was emphasized 200 million from Hungary; 300 million 
sis talks dragged through 34 days. They again in the spring of 1946. A Big Four from Rumania; 300 million from Fin- 
al ended without any agreement. Council of Foreign Ministers meeting land. And they got chunks of land from 
Turning point. This marked the turn- and a peace conference of delegates Hungary, Rumania and Finland, plus 
ths ing point in U.S. relations with Russia. from 21 nations was shattered by Rus-_ two ports from Finland. 
ted | For the first time, U.S. and the Western sian talk. In one form or another, the After this Russian haul, feelings be- 
jan | World had refused to stand and deliver to _ parleys ran from April until October with gan to rise in the Western nations. The 


wn. 
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Russia. It was becoming clear that if the 
Communists seemed to yield in a con- 
ference it was only because the things 
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only two short breaks. Several millions 
of uncounted words were used up here. 
The conference produced no result. 


disposition to give the Communists their 
own way in conferences was changing. - 
In 1947, however, the Council of For- 
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eign Ministers tried again. It met in 
London. All thought of action was 
drowned almost immediately by a spate 
of charges from the Communists that the 
Potsdam Agreement had been violated. 

Two years passed before the next 
meeting. In May, 1949, the Council came 
together in Paris. Again, Germany was 
the topic. Russia was willing to unify 
Germany on its own terms, which would 
have meant giving to Russia virtual con- 
trol of Germany. Russia rejected the West- 
ern proposals to extend the Bonn Consti- 
tution to Eastern Germany. More millions 
of words were used. Nothing was done. 

There has been a five-year lapse since 
the Paris conference. In that period, 
foreign ministers of the Western powers 
have come together to talk about com- 
mon problems. But Russia has not joined 
them. The Berlin meeting is the first 
new attempt of the Big Four to reach any 
decision since the Paris meeting bogged 
down in talk. 

Plenty of other talks have been going 
on with the Communists in the interval, 
however, using up many millions of 
words. The charts on pages 22 and 23 
give an idea of the time and the words. 

The number of words is figured at the 
rate of 175 words a minute for the time 
consumed in conferences. This is the 
business-school estimate of the rate at 
which stenographers are required to work 
in formal conferences. 

On the widely varying topics of world 
peace, some 35.1 million words have 
been said in the General Assembly and 
the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions. Here the Communists have quib- 
bled, proclaimed propaganda, denounced 
the Western nations—and sometimes have 
walked out. 

Just three phases of the German prob- 
lem—unity, the Berlin blockade and the 
Berlin air corridor—have used up some 
44.5 million words without result. The 
Berlin blockade was ended not by talk, 
but through a long and tedious “air lift” 
by the U.S. 

On the two questions of disarmament 
and of controlling atomic power, 9.5 
million words have been fired into space. 
The end of the road on these two prob- 
lems seems no nearer now than it was 
when the talking started. 

Korea has produced 18.7 million 
words. It took 18.1 million words to get 
a truce. Already, 630,000 have been used 
in the search for a political agreement. 
And there is no agreement in sight. 

As a matter of fact, the Communists 
refused to yield on the question of a 
truce until they could arrive at a bargain 
that they could hold up to their home 
folks as a victory over the United Nations. 

Few negotiations in history have been 
as long and tedious as those conducted 
there with the Chinese Communists by 
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TALK IN KOREA PILED UP 
... till they got what they wanted 





Vice Admiral Charles Turner Joy and 
Maj. Gen. William K. Harrison. It took 
10 meetings for them to agree on what 
they would talk about. 

After they had agreed on an agenda, 
the words flowed out in an endless stream. 

When an American negotiator talked 
70 minutes on one day, the Communist 
leader talked 110 minutes the next. 
After all arguments had been heard and 
replied to, there were times when the 
group would sit for hours in a‘strained si- 
lence. The Communists would doodle on 
note pads, setting down words of insult 
to the South Koreans. 

Day after day, the Americans went to 
the meetings sure in their own minds 
that the Communists did not intend to 
agree to a truce—that they simply were 
using the meetings in an effort to elicit 
all the information they could about 
American plans. At the end of 10 months, 
they made an offer on a take-it-or-leave-it 
basis. The Communists turned it down, 
and the first round of talks was finished. 

The U.S. produced some new terms 
when the talks were resumed. They were 
of a kind that the Communists could use 
to picture themselves at home as having 
won a victory. When they got what they 
wanted, the Communists settled. And 
the long-drawn negotiations ended. 

Words as weapons. There was noth- 
ing new about the tactics. Words are a 
favorite weapon of the Communists. 
They use them to take over labor unions, | 
other organizations. They use them to 
take over nations—and to win inter- 
national conferences. 

All through the years, the Communists 
have alternated between peaceful words 
and violent action. Now, having used vio- 
lence in Korea and Indochina until they 
figure that the’world is anxious for peace, 
they are spreading peaceful words. They 
are agreeing to talk about President | 
Eisenhower's atom-pool plan, are will- 
ing to talk in Berlin, perhaps in Korea. 

Back of this peaceful fagade is the 
same old Communist strategy. They are 
trying to divide the free world with the 
ultimate hope of dominating it. As one 
step toward this division, they are bid- | 
ding for more trade with Europe, with | 
other nations. ' 

Out of the present flow of words from ; 
the Communists is emerging a bid for | 
goods for the Communist peoples and | 
for recognition of Communist China. The 
one would build up the strength of the | 
Communists at home; the other would | 
put them in a position to grab off the 
rest of Asia. 

By this time, the talking formula of 
the Communists is clearly apparent. | 
They will take much, give in return only 
words, play the game on their own terms. 
Experience shows that they always have | 
plenty of words to offer. ; 
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MONEY YOU'LL GET AFTER 65 


A new, higher pension is in the 
works for you. 

That's urged by the President, 
and Congress is set to go along. 
lt means bigger benefits for 
everybody now retired on So- 
cial Security pensions and all in- 
sured workers yet to retire. 

Some families will get as much 
as $190 a month. Here’s what 
the plan means to you and your 
family, in dollars and cents. 


Your prospect for being able to re- 
tire at 65 on a decent pension is getting 
better. You can be more assured, too, 
about security for your wife and chil- 
dren in the event something happens 
to you. 

An Eisenhower plan for bigger old- 
age-insurance benefits is before Con- 
gress now for approval. Chances are 
strongly on the side of approval. This 
same plan brings millions of addi- 
tional people into the Social Security 
system. The plan has many other angles 

























For $168 a year — 


$84 from you and 
$84 from your employer 
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What the Latest Pension Plan Offers 


that will take 
risks out of life. 

Once the plan is approved, if Congress 
accepts it just as it is, there are going to 
be pensions up to $162.80 a month for a 
man and wife both 65 or over. For a sin- 
gle person at 65, or a retired man with 
a wife under 65, the pension will be as 
much as $108.50 a month. A widow with 
two children under 18 will get a monthly 
check up to $190. 

All that comes on top of any private 
pension to which you may be entitled. 
It’s also in addition to what you get from 
your savings—interest, 
nuities. 

With ever bigger public and _ private 
pensions, millions of men and women on 
moderate salaries are approaching the 
time when they can be sure of the means 
to live quite comfortably in old age. The 
trend of the times is toward mass secur- 
itv—guarantees for the great majority 
of working people and their families. You 
see the latest evidence of this in the Ei- 
senhower old-age-insurance plan. 

Your pension from Social Security, 
under terms of that plan, is to rise by at 
least $5 a month, probably more. This ap- 
plies whether you already are retired 
or plan to retire in the future. 


some of the economic 


dividends, an- 


If you work at least 
two years after 


Dec. 31, 1954 





*Assuming you earn $350 or more per month in a 
job covered by Social Security. If earnings are 


below $350, taxes and benefits will be smaller 





The Plan: Up to $162.80 Monthly for a Couple 


At the bottom, the monthly pension 
goes to $30 a month from $25 for a re- 
tired worker and to $45 from $37.50 for 
a retired man with a wife aged 65 or 
over. These are minimum amounts for 
qualified workers—already retired or yet 
to retire. 

At the top, the increases are larger. 

For a man already retired, the maxi- 
mum pension now is $85 a month, 
$127.50 if he has a wife aged 65 or over. 
The proposed new amounts are $98.50 
and $147.80. 

For those who retire in some future 
year, the maximum pension is to rise still 
higher—to $108.50 from $85 for the 
retired worker and to $162.80 from 
$127.50 if his wife also is 65. In all 
cases, just as under present law, the re- 
tired worker’s pension is to be increased 
50 per cent when his wife reaches 65. 

That gives you the broad outline of 
what is proposed for your pension. In- 
creases range from $5 to $35.30, the 
exact amount depending upon many fac- 
tors-when you retire, whether you 
work long enough to qualify for the new 
benefit formula, how much you earn and 
the age of your wife. 

Your family, in the event of your 
death, will come in for comparable in- 











You get $1,953 a year — 


A pension of $108.50 a month after 
you retire 


Plus $54.30 a month for your wife 
after she reaches 65 


if you die, your family gets this: 


$325 as a lump-sum death benefit, 
plus 


$81.40 a month for your wife if she 
has reached age 65, or 

$162.80 a month for your wife, at 
any age, if she is left with 1 child, 
or 


$190 a month for your wife if she is 
left with more than 1 child 
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creases in benefits. These payments, as 
under present law, will be made whether 
you die before or after retirement. 

Your wife, immediately upon your 
death, will be entitled to a lump-sum 
benefit. This payment is three times the 
amount of what your monthly pension 
would be as a retired worker. Under the 
Eisenhower plan, the death benefit could 
be as much as $325. 

Your widow, when she reaches 65, 
will draw a monthly pension equal to 
three fourths of what your own pension 
would have been as a retired worker. 
Under the new plan, she might get as 
much as $81.40 a month. 

If you die leaving children under 18, 
the widow does not have to wait until 
she is 65 to start drawing benefits. She 
gets her widow’s benefit, again three 
fourths of what you would have re- 
ceived as a retired worker, plus an- 
other three fourths for the first child. 
That could be as much as $162.80. If 
there are two or more children, the 
total could be $190 a month. That is 
the maximum family benefit under the 
new plan, an increase of $21 over the 
present maximum. 

When the children reach 18, the wid- 
ow’s pension stops until she is 65. At 
that age, her payments start again, at a 
maximum of $81.40 a month. 

More people are to be brought into 
the system, to pay Social Security taxes 





FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY .. . 
..+ more and more security 


and get in on the benefits. Mr. Eisen- 
hower wants to cover 3 million farm op- 
erators, 2.7 million more farm workers, 
500,000 doctors, lawyers and other pro- 
fessional people. In addition, on a vol- 
untary basis, he wants to offer coverage 
to 4 million additional State and local- 
government workers and 200,000 minis- 
ters. 

These people, under the plan, would 
come in on Jan. 1, 1955. Some of them 
would be eligible to retire on pensions 
two years later. 








» © 
The Bigger Pensions Ike Proposes 
(For workers retiring in future years) 
Average Monthly Monthly 
aint = pall wean oooh and 
per month “65 or over wife, both 65 or over 
Now Proposed Now Proposed 
Under $35 $25.00 $30.00 $37.50 $45.00 
$50 27.50 32.50 41.30 48.80 
70 38.50 43.50 56.00 61.00 
90 49.50 54.50 72.00 77.00 
100 55.00 60.00 80.00 85.00 
120 58.00 63.00 87.00 94.50 
140 61.00 66.50 91.50 99.80 
160 64.00 70.50 96.00 105.80 
180 67.00 74.50 100.50 111.80 
200 70.00 78.50 105.00 117.80 
220 73.00 82.50 109.50 123.80 
240 76.00 86.50 114.00 129.80 
260 79.00 90.50 118.50 135.80 
280 82.00 94.50 123.00 141.80 
300 85.00 98.50 127.50 147.80 
320 85.00 102.50 127.50 153.80 
340 85.00 106.50 127.50 159.80 
350 or more 85.00 108.50 127.50 162.80 
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Already, more than 48 million work- 
ers are covered. The proposed exten- 
sion would raise the number to roughly 
58 million. 

The cost of building up a pension is 
likely to rise for millions of workers, along 
with the promise of a boost in the pen- 
sion itself. 

The Social Security tax of 2 per cent 
each on employer and employe applies 
now to the first $3,600 of each employe’s 
salary. Mr. Eisenhower wants to raise 
that to $4,200. 

This means, assuming your salary is 
$4,200 or more, that your own share of 
the tax will rise from $72 a year to $84. 
Your employer will come in for a simi- 
lar increase. 

Note, however, that this is not the only 
effect of raising the base to $4,200. Bene- 
fits are based on the average monthly 
wage of each worker. Today, only the 
first $300 is considered for that purpose. 
Mr. Eisenhower would make it $350. 
That increase is an important part of the 
new, more generous formula that is 
recommended for computing pensions. 

How to figure what you and your 
family have coming by that proposed 
new formula is something you need to 
understand. With successive changes 
over the years, the system has become a 
little complicated. But it means dollars 
to you, and is worth some study. 

As a worker to retire in some future 
year, you get the basic formula in the 
box on page 27. 

Note this additional important point: 
Mr. Eisenhower proposes to permit you, 
in figuring your average monthly wage, 
to drop out of your calculations as many 
as four years in which your earnings were 
low. This means that, if there was a pe- 
riod when you worked only part time 
or not at all, you can disregard up to four 
vears of that time in determining your 
average. 
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IF YOU ARE 
ALREADY RETIRED— 
AND YOUR YOUR PROPOSED & 
PRESENT NEW PENSION 
PENSION IS GOES UP TO $ 
$25.00 $30.00 $ 
29.00 34.00 
33.00 38.00 5 
38.20 43.20 
42.00 47.00 $ 
47.50 52.50 
52.40 57.40 s 
58.00 63.00 
63.30 69.50 
70.00 78.50 $ 
77.10 88.50 $ 
81.00 93.10 
85.00 98.50 $ 








As for those already retired, new bene- 
fits are set out in a “conversion table” to 
be adopted by Congress as part of the 
law to implement the Eisenhower plan. 
Examples from that table are shown 
in the box at the top of this page. 

If you retire in 1954, you will have to 
use the old, less-generous formula in 
computing your benefit. This formula 
allows the present wage base of only 
$3,600. [t works this way: Take 55 per 
cent of your first $100 of average month- 
ly wage, and add 15 per cent of the next 
$200 of average wage. The sum is what 
you would get as a pension under present 
law. To see how much that would be in- 
creased by the Eisenhower formula, ap- 
ply the “conversion table” prepared for 
workers already retired. 

As a rule, people earning more than 
$3,600 a year will find their pensions 
higher if they delay retirement and work 
for a period under the proposed new sys- 
tem, thus building up some credits under 
the $4,200 wage base. 

People earning less than $3,600, gen- 
erally speaking, will not add to their 
pensions by continuing to work under 
the new system. The “conversion table” 
promises them increases that approxi- 
mate what they would get by applying 
the revised formula. 

How long a person must work under 
the new rules to qualify for the proposed 
maximum pension is another point that 
raises questions. Some can make it in as 
little as two years after 1954. But note 
this: 

No worker can retire on a_ pension 
unless he has worked in a covered job 
for a period equal to at least half the 
time between Dec. 31, 1950, and his 65th 
birthday—say, two years of coverage for 
a man reaching 65 around the end of 
1954. But he can pick up that two years’ 
credit almost any time, even after he 
reaches 65. 
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IF YOU RETIRE 
AFTER 1954— 


Here’s how to figure your 
pension under the pro- 
posed new formula 


Take 55 per cent of the first $110 of your 
average monthly wage. 


Add 20 per cent of the next $240 of your 
average monthly wage. 


The sum is your monthly pension as a 
retired worker. 


Add 50 per cent to this pension when 
your wife reaches age 65. 
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No worker can retire on the proposed 
maximum pension of $108.50 a month 
unless he gets credit for at least two 
years employment in a covered job at 
$4,200 a year after 1954. Here is where 
the four-year “drop-out” rule, as proposed 
by Mr. Eisenhower, becomes important. 
Say a worker now in a covered job is to 
reach his 65th birthday on Jan. 1, 1957. 
He will have two years, 1955 and 1956, 
on the new wage base of $4,200. In fig- 
uring his average monthly wage, he can 
disregard the whole four-year period 


WHERE PENSION 


RESERVE FUND, from which pensions are paradl 


now inde at. 


INCOME of the pension system is running at . 


OUTGO is at a rate of 
THE FUND, thus, is growing by 


UNDER PRESENT PROGRAM, the fund will reach 


a peak of 65 billion dollars* in 


UNDER PRESIDENT’S PROPOSALS, the fund easel 


reach the 65-billion-dollar peak* in 





from the end of 1950 to the end of 
1954, during which he worked on the 
old wage base of $3,600. Thus, at retire- 
ment, he will qualify for the maximum 
pension. 

Other proposals in the Eisenhower 
plan affect many people. 

Retired workers below age 75 now lose 
their pensions for any month in which 
they earn more than $75 in covered jobs. 
Mr. Eisenhower proposes to change the 
rule to permit a retired person to earn 
$1,000 in a year without affecting his 
pension rights. For each $80 of earn- 
ings above $1,000, he 
month’s benefits. 

Disabled workers, under the plan, 
get the benefit of a “waiver of premiums.” 
This means that, if a worker is disabled 
and off the job for an extended period, 
that period will be disregarded in figuring 
his average monthly wage when the 
time comes for him to retire. To qualify 
for this “waiver,” a worker must have 
been on a covered job at least half the 
time for 10 years prior to the period of 
disability. 

What the plan means is a boost in 
old-age income for nearly everybody now 
working for a living, as well as for the 
millions already retired on Social Secur- 
ity pensions. Details may be changed 
before Congress gets through with it. 
But the Eisenhower plan, in broad out- 
line, is likely to become law. 


would lose one 


COMES FROM 


$18.7 bition 

. $4.4 bittion o yeor 
S35 dene. your 
$1.3 billion a yeor 


1990 
. 1980 


ON THE BASIS OF OFFICIAL ESTIMATES, THERE 
IS NO INDICATION THAT THE SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM 


WILL GO BROKE IN THE FORESEEABLE FUTURE 





*Assuming continued high employment 
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lf Congressmen and Judges Get a Raise | 


A Member 
Of Congress 


1939 PAY 
$10,000 


PRESENT PAY 
$15,000 


PROPOSED PAY 
$27,500 (Plus a travel-expense allowance) 


BETTER OFF BY 
“2 EX 


A BIG RAISE in pay is being proposed at this time for 
judges and for members of Congress. If Congress ap- 
proves, pay will just about double for Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, most federal judges. 

The Vice President will get a $300,000 rent-free man- 
sion, too. Expense accounts will be larger for Congress- 
men, the Vice President and the Speaker of the House— 
if Congress gets up nerve enough to vote itself a pay in- 
crease in this election year. 

A special commission, after extended study, says a 
raise is overdue for Congress and the federal judiciary. 
It found that Government workers have had five raises 
since judges and Congressmen got their last one. - 

You get a report on the principal pay raises and their 
meaning in the Pictogram. 

A Senator, as the Pictogram shows, now gets $15,000 a 
year. A Representative draws the same amount. The sug- 
gestion is to pay them $27,500 a year. 
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The 
Vice President 


1939 PAY 
$15,000 


PRESENT PAY 
$40,000 


PROPOSED PAY 
$40,000 


(Plus an expense allowance 
and a mansion to live in) 


BETTER OFF BY 
$606* 





At that level, Congressmen will be getting 83 per cent 
more dollars than they get now, and almost three times 
the dollars they got in 1939, when pay was $10,000. But 
the actual gain is reduced by federal taxes (computed, 
in all cases, for a married man with two children and de- 
ductions equal to 10 per cent of income) and higher liv- 
ing costs. 

A Congressman’s real income, assuming the raise is ap- 
proved, is to be $1,322 a year more than in 1939—14 per 
cent higher. At present pay, a Congressman makes about 
83 per cent less, in real income, than in 1939. 

The commission proposes, in addition, that Congress- 
men get allowances for six round trips a year between 
Washington and home. They now get one free trip. 

The Vice President is paid $40,000 a year at present, 
of which $10,000 represents an expense allowance. He 
provides his own home out of that income. 

His actual expenses exceed $10,000, the commission 
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The 
Chief Justice 


POORER BY 
$4,308* 


discovered. So it proposes base pay of $40,000, plus a free 
official residence, plus an expense account for actual, 
necessary expenses of the job. 

With this arrangement, the Vice President will get $606 
more in real wages than his post paid in 1939—plus a 
free home and an end to the loss on expenses. 

The Chief Justice of the United States is promised 
less handsome treatment. The plan offers him $40,000 a 
year, whereas he now gets $25,500. But even that will 
not restore the Chief Justice to his 1939 earning power, 
nor to his former lofty financial standing among other of- 
ficials, in terms of real income. 

Back in 1939, at a salary of $20,500, the Chief Justice 
got take-home pay of $19,246—a third more than the Vice 
President and twice as much as a Congressman. 

Under the suggested new plan, the Chief Justice will 
get less than the Vice President in real income, only a 
third more than a Congressman. and still 22 per cent less 
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... How Well Off Will They Be? 


A U.S. 
District Judge 


1939 PAY 
$10,000 


PRESENT PAY 
$15,000 


PROPOSED PAY 
$27,500 


BETTER OFF BY 
3 
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than he was making in 1939. At present, his real income is 
46 per cent below 1939. 

A district judge, now paid $15,000 a year, is to get $27,- 
500 if the commission’s plan is approved. Like Congress- 
men, federal district judges thus stand to get a 70 per cent 
jump in real income over present levels and 14 per cent 
more than in 1939, if this raise comes true. 

Other officials are remembered by the commission. The 
Speaker of the House is slated for the same increase as the 
Vice President: Base pay of $40,000, plus expenses. But 
no free residence is proposed for him. 

Associate Justices of the U.S. Supreme Court would go 
from $25,000 to $39,500; judges of the Courts of Appeals 
and Court of Claims, from $17,500 to $30,500; judges of the 
Tax Court and Customs Court, from $15,000 to $27,500. 

That’s the plan, proposing almost a 100 per cent raise to 
Congressmen, most federal judges. Past raises generally 
have been around 50 per cent for any one jump. 
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OUT OF RED BY ‘56—IKE’S GOAL 


Tax Cuts Alone Prevent Balanced Budget in ‘55 


There’s news both good and 
bad in the first budget that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower can call his own. 

Spending is to be down—there 
are sharp cuts for defense outlays, 
and trims for others. 

But income is to be down, too. 
So red ink still will flow. 

And the President's plan to 
shave the deficit could be upset 
by Congress, business trends, or 
just bad luck. 


It’s going to cost a good deal less to 
run the country in the year that begins 
next July 1. Big cuts in spending are to 
be made. 

Even so, President Eisenhower's budg- 
et is to be in the red. 

There’s going to be another vear of 
red ink because the Government plans 
to take less from the people in the form 
of taxes. While spending is on the way 
down, income is on the way down, too. 

The result, as the President figures it, 
is to be as follows: 

Spending will be 65.5 billion dollars, 
or 5.4 billion less than in the year that 
will end next June 30. 

Income is to be 62.6 billion dollars, 
or nearly 5 billion less than in the year 
that ends June 30. 

Red ink is to be totted up at 2.9 bil- 
lion dollars, or about 350 million less 
than in the current year. 

This means that the Government does 
not expect to balance its books before 
the 1956 fiscal year, the year that starts 
on July 1, 1955. Nevertheless, the Presi- 
dent notes that “we have moved closer 
to a balanced budget.” His evidence is 
a 9.4-billion-dollar deficit for the 1953 
fiscal year, a 3.3-billion deficit for the 
present fiscal year, and a 2.9-billion de- 
ficit for the next fiscal year, beginning 
July 1. 

Mr. Eisenhower actually is quite opti- 
mistic about his budget problems. He 
figures on continued high spending by 
individuals, business firms, State and 
local governments to offset the effects on 
business activity of a decline in federal 
outlays. In fact, he seems to be counting 
on tax cuts, tax-relief measures, and 
money and credit policies to spark an 
upturn in private spending. If there were 
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no tax cuts, the Government’s books 
would balance. 

The Eisenhower estimates of Govern- 
ment income stil) may prove to be too 
high. If the business slowdown continues, 
then taxes will bring in less money. Con- 
gress also has a good many ideas for cut- 
ting taxes further than is being figured 
at the White House. If those tax cuts take 
place, there could be even more red ink, 
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Sera Mil 
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dominant military idea now is that the 
country can depend on the striking power 
of the Air Force and atomic weapons as 
its first line of defense in what the Presi- 
dent describes as an “extended period 
of uneasy peace.” 

For business, this means increased 
orders for electronic devices and guided 
missiles, about the same amount of 
spending for aircraft, ships and military 
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BUDGET BUREAU’S JOSEPH M. DODGE 
For the military: a rock-bottom sum 


although Congress might also pare Mr. 
Eisenhower's budget. 

What the President is doing, primarily, 
is to make rather drastic cuts in the 
country’s defense budget. Of the 5.4 bil- 
lions to be slashed next year in Govern- 
ment spending, nearly 3.9 billions comes 
out of defense and other activities re- 
lated to national security. But the Presi- 
dent insists that the country is to get a 
stronger defense for less money. 

The planning in the defense budget 
calls for more money for the Air Force, 
slightly less for the Navy and a thumping 
slash of 4 billion dollars for the Army. 
Spending by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion.is scheduled to hit an all-time high 
of 2.4 billion. Foreign military aid is 
put at nearly 4.3 billion—an item that 
Congress very probably will trim. The 


construction, and large declines for guns, 
tanks, combat vehicles and ammunition. 
Less money also will be spent for 
food, clothing and housekeeping items 
because the size of the armed services is 
expected to be trimmed from 3.3 million 
men on June 30, 1954, to 3 million by 
June 30, 1955. 

The military budget of 37.5 billions is 
considered a rock-bottom sum. Defense 
Department planners think that this 
amount will have to be spent in every 
year of this period of “uneasy peace.” 
It compares with 41.5 billions for the 
present fiscal year, ending next June 30, 
and with 43.6 billions spent in the year 
that ended June 30, 1953. 

Foreign economic aid is in a down- 
ward trend. Mr. Eisenhower proposes to 
spend 529 million dollars less in the year 
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ahead than in the current year, which 
also shows a decline from the last budget 
of former President Harry S. Truman. 
Most of the economic aid in the new 
budget is for Asia, including Korea, and 
Africa and Latin America. Very few Eu- 
ropean countries are expected to get as- 
sistance. 

The President may be too optimistic 
in his estimates for the farm program. 
He expects to spend less money in this 
year than was spent last year on crop- 
price supports and to show another de- 
cline in the 12 months beginning July 1. 
Marketing quotas on wheat and cotton 
and acreage controls on corn are expect- 
ed to reduce the output of these crops, 
and thus lower the Government’s cost in 
supporting prices. It’s doubtful, however, 
that these goals will be fully achieved if 
Congress insists on retaining the present 
high support prices. 

To get rid of surpluses, the Presi- 
dent plans to ask for authority to send up 
to 1 billion dollars’ worth of commodi- 
ties abroad in the next three years. No 
expenditures are involved in this pro- 
gram for the 1955 fiscal year, but sur- 
pluses are expected to start moving in 
that period. The aim is twofold—to re- 
move surpluses from the domestic mar- 
ket and to aid distressed people over- 
seas. Financing is to be done through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Moderate reductions are recommend- 
ed in most of the other activities of the 
Government, dealing with public works, 
resource development and education. 

The outlay for natural resources is 
being pared in the present fiscal year 
by 186 million dollars and is scheduled 
to drop another 69 million in the year 
that ends June 30, 1955. Smaller sums 
are being spent for flood control, recla- 
mation and power development, and 
power-transmission lines. The Tennes- 
see Valley Authority is listed for in- 
creased outlays, chiefly to complete 
power projects now under way and to 
operate them after they are finished. No 
new power plants for the valley are 
proposed. 

Highway development is expected to 
continue in the period ahead at about 
the current pace, with emphasis on im- 
proving the system of interstate high- 
ways. Less money is to be spent on the 
development of commercial aviation and 


on shipbuilding subsidies for the mer- 


chant marine. Operating subsidies for 
the merchant marine are increasing. 
Housing and community development 
are in a declining trend. The Eisenhow- 
er budget foresees a drop of 334 millions 
in this field for fiscal year 1955. The 
housing program actually is expected to 
bring money into the Treasury—a net 
gain of 277 millions. That’s because the 
Federal National Mortgage Association is 
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The 
BUDGET DOLLAR 


Year Ending June 30, 1955, Official Estimates 
















Where it comes from... 


Receipts include new tax proposals 


CORPORATIONS PAY, 
IN INCOME TAXES 


INDIVIDUALS PAY, 
IN INCOME TAXES 


43+ 


CUSTOMS AND 
OTHER TAXES 









EXCISE TAXES 
PROVIDE 


16¢ 





MAJOR NATIONAL SECURITY 
Military Costs, Military Aid, 
Atomic Energy, Stockpiling 


68¢ 


CHARGES FIXED 
BY LAW 


Interest, Aid to Veterans, 
Grants to States, etc. 


22¢ 





Source: Budget Bureau © 1954, By U. S. News Pub. Corp, 
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income 
Personal income taxes 
Corporation taxes 
Excise taxes 
Employment taxes (net) 
Estate and gift taxes 
Customs 
Miscellaneous receipts 


Tax refunds 


Total net income 


Outgo 
National security 
Veterans’ programs 
Economic aid abroad 
Welfare and Social Security 
Housing 
Education and research 
Agriculture 
Natural resources 


Transportation and com- 
munication 


Finance, commerce and 
industry 


Labor 

General Government 
Interest 

Reserve for contingencies 


Bookkeeping adjustment 


Total outgo 
Deficit 


Public debt (end of year) 


*Fiscal year ending June 30. 
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A LOOK AT GOVERNMENT’S BOOKS 


(millions of dollars) 








1953* 1954* 1955* 
Gabias Official Official 
Estimate Estimate 
$32,478 $33,433 $30,323 
21,595 22,809 20,264 
9,992 10,227 10,239 
287 290 308 
891 955 955 
613 590 590 
1,857 2,312 2,454 
—3,120 —2,988 —2,491 
64,593 67,628 62,642 
50,274 48,720 44,860 
4,298 4,160 4,192 
2,216 1,779 1,250 
1,910 1,947 1,807 
549 57 —277 
277 278 223 
2,936 2,654 2,366 
1,358 1,172 1,103 
2,077 1,856 1,418 
76 164 162 
281 265 281 
1,439 1,175 1,160 
6,583 6,600 6,875 
- 75 150 
—292 _ - 
73,982 70,902 65,570 
9,389 3,274 2,928 
266,071 269,750 273,000 
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expected to sell more mortgages in this 
period than it buys. 

Mr. Eisenhower also intends to spend 
less money on education and research, 
chiefly because of less need for school 
construction in federal defense areas. 
The postal deficit is expected to be re- 
duced by 350 million dollars in the 1955 
fiscal year, largely through an increase 
recommended in postal rates. The Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, in the 
process of liquidation, will make a 
smaller outlay. 

Cost of administering unemployment 
insurance is expected to rise because the 
President wants to expand the program. 
Federal outlays for public assistance to 
the aged, dependent mothers and the 
blind, on the other hand, are expected 
to fall. In this field the President is count- 
ing on approval by Congress of his Social 
Security expansion program. If that pro- 
posal is adopted, more of the aged will be 
assisted under the pension insurance 


system. The veterans’ program shows lit- © | 


tle change. 

Interest on the public debt will 
continue its rising trend. This cost to the 
Government is expected to reach 6.8 
billions in the next fiscal year, both be- 
cause interest rates are somewhat higher 
and the debt is larger. The budget mes- 
sage estimates that the national debt will 
be 269.75 billions next June 30, and 273 
billions a year later. 

As far as cash operations are con- 
cerned, the federal budget will have 
little over-all effect on general business 
activity in the year that begins next 
July 1. As Mr. Eisenhower assesses the 
outlook, the Government will take in 115 
million dollars more than it will pay out. 
That compares with an operating cash 
deficit of 234 million in the present fiscal 
year. 

In the year that begins next July 1, 
the Treasury’s cash income is expected 
to amount to 70.8 billion dollars, with 
cash outgo put at 70.7 billion. In other 
words, when the total Government “take” 
from the public is considered, the budget 
is practically in balance. In the current 
year, ending June 30, cash payments to 
the public are put at 75.1 billion, with 
collections from the public at 74.9 billion. 

The cash budget differs from the book- 
keeping budget chiefly in that pay-roll 
taxes under the Social Security program 
are counted as income and pension pay-, 
ments out of trust funds are counted as 
outgo. Pay-roll taxes now exceed trust- 
fund payments. These operations are tech- 
nically outside of the regular budget. 

The attitude of Mr. Eisenhower's fi- 
nancial managers is that the budget now 
presented to Congress is a “stabilizing 
document,” with a bias toward neither 
inflation nor deflation. In brief, private 
enterprise is on its own. 
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f “Car of the future” styling 
‘| comes true in five General Motors 
3 cars you can buy today 


Once more, General Motors leads 
the style parade—with five bril- 
liant examples of what the new 
style trend will be for 
the years ahead 


Here are the smart new sweep of line — 
the low, swift look — the arching new 
expanse of backswept windshield glass— 
and a host of advanced new engineering 
features —that were found in GM’s 


“dream cars” onlya few short months ago. 


But they are dreams no longer. Today 
they are real. For even as people looked 
with longing at those ‘‘cars of the fu- 
ture,” the toolmakers and the diemakers 
were busy on the tasks which turned 
them into production models for 1954. 


So now we have ready for your apprecia- 
tive appraisal the newest, smartest, and 
most advanced line of automobiles that 
has come to market in many a yezar. 
Come see them, and we think you’ll 
agree. 


(GENERAL MOTORS 








AIR BRAKE DIVISION . .. air brake equipment, UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL DIVISION... manue INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION ... 
brake slack adjusters, anti-wheel-slide devices, compressors facturers of centralized traffic control, car retarders, automatic train air compressors, cylinders, actuators, air control devices 
and accessories for all rail vehicles and trolley buses. control, train communication and interlocking systems and apparatus. of all kinds; engineered pneumatic control systems, 
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e parched throat of INDIA 


NDIA gets plenty of rain—but it comes only during the monsoon season. 

In the growing season (October to June) there is no rain at all, and the 
vast nation turns into a withered mummy. Irrigation is required to grow 
even the most hardy crops. 






But even during the dry season, there is water, deep in the earth. Every 
schoolboy has seen pictures of the pathetic attempts to get that water... 
the plodding camels. the age-old “walking beams” that deliver a meager 
25 or 30 gallons per minute to the scorched earth. 

India hopes that all this will soon be only a memory. With money loaned 
by the United States Government, tremendous wells are now being bored 
to reach the precious, life-giving water. In many areas, three crops can now 
be grown per year, instead of one. These new wells might signal the end of 
India’s devastating famines. 

Many of the wells are being drilled with a rig that is famous all over the 
world. It is made by the George E. Failing Company, a subsidiary of 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company. One type of drill scours out a 250-foot 
hole in just half a day under average conditions. Hole diameter ranges 
from 242” to 60”. The rigs are portable, mounted on trucks, and as soon 
as One well is finished. they move to the next. 

If you have to drill a well in a hurry, let Failing engineers show you the 
easy way to do it. To solve other tough problems, call on any of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company divisions or subsidiaries listed below. 


GEORGE E. FAILING COMPANY, Enid, Oklahoma 


Portable drilling rigs for oil, water and mineral exploration and 
a variety of equipment and supplies. 


Westinghouse Air Brake 


COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
THREE GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


N MELPAR, INC. ... research, development and manu- LE ROI COMPANY. . . internal combustion LE TOURNEAU -WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY 


facture of military electronic systems. Also serves as central engines, portable air compressors, Tractair units, rock drills, . .. earth moving equipment, including tractors, scrapers, haulers 


devices research laboratory for Westinghouse Air Brake Company. for the construction, petroleum and mining industries. and other construction tools. 














Successful businessmen 
value the prestige associated 
with staying at a Hilton Hotel. 


Whether holding conferences 


Sketched in a Suite 


at the Waldorf-Astoria 


in the gracious surroundings of 
their hotel room or contacting 


A HILTON GUEST ENJOYS THE BEST clients at their offices, they find a Hilton 





Jn New York 

Tue Watporr-Astoria 

Tue Piaza anv THE RoosevELT 
Jn Wasbington, D. C. 

THE MayFLOWER 

Jn St. Louis, Mo. 

THE JEFFERSON 

Jn Columbus, Obio 

Tue DesHier Hitton 

Jn Fort Worth and El Paso, Texas 
Tue Hitton Horer 


Jn San Bernardino, California 
ARROWHEAD SPRINGS 





Jn Chicago 

Tue Conrap Hitton 

AND THE Parmer House 
Jn Los Angeles 

Tue Town House 

Jn Dayton, Obio 

Tue Dayton BILTMORE 
Jn Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hirton Horter 

Jn San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Tue Carise Hitton 


Jn Madrid, Spain 
Tue Casterrana Hitton 


address enhances their business standing. 
The convenient locations, modern accommodations 
and distinctive character make Hilton Hotels the 


ideal headquarters for men and women. 





Conrad N. Hilton, President 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES * THE CONRAD HILTON « CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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TRUTH ABOUT THE SPANISH DEAL 


Here’s What U.S. Gets for 700 Million Dollars 


U.S. bomber bases are not to spring up 
overnight in Spain. The deal with Franco is a 
long-term proposition. Behind the secrecy— 

What U.S. gets: Bases that will put atom- 


bombing jets only a few hours away from 
Moscow. There’ll be room for 90 bombers 
and 8,000 men to keep them in fighting trim. 


MADRID 


It is possible for the first time now to 
report what the U.S. really is getting and 
paying in its aid-for-bases deal with 
Spain. 

The U.S. will get, under present con- 
struction plans, bases for 90 big B-47 
jet bombers with their supporting ground 
and air units. These far-ranging bombers 
carry the atomic bomb. The United 
States also will get some naval facilities, 
but these are considered of minor im- 
portance. 

As payment, the U.S. has promised 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco about 
500 million dollars of aid, more than 
twice what’s been announced and five 
times the original offer. Another 200 
million dollars, at least, will be spent for 
base construction. The net cost to the 
U.S. works out at something more than 7 
million per bomber. 

For the U.S., Spain has become pri- 
marily an Air Force project. More than 
half the U.S. military aid to Franco will 
go into Spain’s air defenses. The U.S. 
will be putting into the Spanish Air 
Force this year almost twice as much 
money as will the Spanish Government. 
Army and Navy programs will be com- 
paratively small. 

U.S. strategic air bases in Spain are 
seen as an addition to similar but larger 
“intermediate” bases already established 
in French Morocco and Britain. They 
are designed to lighten the load placed 
on U.S.-based intercontinental bombers. 

In Spain, as in Britain and Morocco, 
U.S. bomber bases will have a back door 
on the Atlantic. They will be about 3,000 
miles from major targets in Russia, B-47 
strategic bombers will be able to reach 
those targets in as little as six hours by 
refueling once or twice en route in mid- 
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air or at bases in Italy, Greece, Tripoli, 
Cyprus or Turkey. 

The American flag will not be flown 
over U.S. air bases in Spain. Each base 
built by the U.S. will be commanded by 
a Spanish officer and jointly used by the 
Spanish and U. S. air forces. 

Nor will the U.S. be able to “base” 
permanently in Spain. The agreements 
permit the U.S. only to “rotate” squad- 
rons into Spain for 30-to-90-day training 
periods in peacetime. 

Wartime use of the bases by Ameri- 
can forces is not to be automatic. The 
conditions under which Spain declares 
war and permits wartime use of the 
bases are spelled out in a secret agree- 
ment. One condition is that the United 
States must have completed certain arms 





GENERALISSIMO FRANCO 
Nobody’s talking 


What Spain gets: 700 million dollars, or 
more, in U.S. aid and construction work, plus 
permanent possession of the bases, once built 
—plus the right to say who will use them in 
the event of war. 

After hard bargaining, both sides see it as 
a good deal for all concerned. 





deliveries to Spanish forces before war 
comes. 

American airmen say they are satis- 
fied with the base agreements with Spain. 
They consider the bases worth the price, 
despite the limitations. The bases are 
considered safer from air attack than 
those in Britain and more secure against 
domestic unrest than those in Morocco. 
They will increase the flexibility of U.S. 
strategic-bombing operations. 

Nevertheless, the Americans are show- 
ing little hurry to build the bases now 
that a bargain has been struck. More 
than four months have passed since the 
agreements were signed, and it will be 
another four before ground is broken. 
There will be no rush program such as 
that which pyramided expenses of the 
American bases in Morocco. 

Spanish bases now are regarded as 
“long-range insurance” rather than some- 
thing needed immediately. The strate- 
gic picture has changed during the two 
and a quarter years of negotiations with 
Franco. “Cold war” tensions have less- 
ened. Meanwhile, more than 120 U.S. 
and North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
air bases have been built elsewhere in 
Europe. A major complex of three stra- 
tegic air bases has been constructed in 
Morocco, and work is starting on a fourth 
airfield there. 

Construction in’ Spain is presently 
scheduled at only about half the base 
sites over which the U.S. and Spain 
haggled so long. The others may never 
be used, unless war comes. At the present 
pace, it will be at least two years before 
facilities are ready to receive the first U. S. 
bomber wing on rotational training. 

One curious aspect of the U.S.- 
Spanish deal is the atmosphere of se- 
crecy with which all arrangements have 
been surrounded. An American corre- 
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spondent in Madrid receives strange, 
evasive answers to the simplest ques- 
tions. 

Months after conclusion of the pacts, 
more agreements remain secret than 
have been published. The pacts contain 
strong joint pledges of “full publicity.” 
The first shipments of U.S. aid, mili- 
tary and economic, already are flowing. 
But the facts about a projected U.S. out- 
lay of 700 million dollars that ultimately 
could reach 900 million are termed “no- 
body’s business” by high officials on both 
sides. 

The reason for the secrecy is some- 
thing of a mystery. American officials 
claim it is a concession to Franco's au- 
thoritarian regime: The Spanish dicta- 
tor isn’t used to taking the public into 
his confidence. But Spaniards blame 
some of the secrecy on U.S. officials. 

For example, the head of the U.S. 
military mission to Spain said that he 
had obtained a promise from the Span- 
ish Chief of Staff not to talk to American 
newsmen. It is U.S. military men who 
are keeping secret an important docu- 
ment known as the “status of the forces” 
agreement. As a result, parents of U.S. 
airmen now coming to Spain cannot 
find out the circumstances under which 
their sons can be jailed by Spanish po- 
lice. 

With the exception of a few individ- 
uals who have been “briefed” specially, 
legislators of the two countries are get- 
ting littlke more information than the 
public. In the U.S. the pacts, with their 
many secret provisions, are being classi- 
fied as “executive agreements” and need 
not be submitted at all for congressional 
approval. 

Neither Government has published 
such information as the number, types 
and location of U.S. bases; the total 
amount, duration and uses of U.S. aid; 
the number of troops the U.S. can sta- 
tion in Spain; Spain’s obligations and 
U.S. rights in wartime. 

An on-the-spot survey in Madrid by 
a member of the Board of Editors of 
U.S. News & World Report has turned 
up many of these “secret” facts. 

U.S. construction plans in Spain have 
been divided into two phases. The first 
phase, which will cost 200 million dol- 
lars or more, comprises four strategic air- 
fields, a naval air station near Cadiz and 
port facilities at Cadiz and Cartagena. 

The second phase, which would cost 
about the same amount, involves four 
more airfields and facilities at four other 
Atlantic and Mediterranean ports. A de- 
cision on whether to go ahead on the 
second phase will not be taken until 
next year, and it may never be carried 
out unless the cold war heats up again. 

One reason for the modest dimensions 
of U.S. construction plans is that, un- 
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der the agreements, Spanish troops have 
no obligation to fight outside of Spain. 
Ambitious defense plans, however, main- 
ly have been discouraged by the coun- 
try’s shaky transport system and deep 
poverty. 

Studies have shown that Spain would 
be unable to support a large, modern 
defense establishment without continu- 
ing U.S. expenditures far greater than 
the returns to be expected. The U.S. 
would have to install every transport fa- 
cility needed for modern troops, air 
forces and military supplies. 

Shipment of freight cars, trucks and 
port equipment wouldn’t be enough. It 
would be necessary to lay new railroad 
tracks, build roads, construct docks, 
deepen harbors, install pipe lines for 
fuel. 

Locomotives 90 years old are in use in 
Spain. The country’s transport net has 
no slack in it. It is so down at the heels 
and overloaded that substantial road 
and rail repairs, and construction of 
docks and pipe lines, will be needed just 
to feed the U.S. airfields now definitely 
projected. 

Construction of four strategic airfields 
alone will create a major logistical prob- 
lem. Shipment of construction machin- 
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ery and materials will have to be routed 
through six or eight Spanish ports and 
road-and-railway nets to prevent over- 
loading any one channel. Some machin- 
ery and supplies may be _ transported 
from Africa in landing craft and brought 
inland on rivers to avoid clogged sea- 
ports. 

Spain is unable to provide the 
cement needed for airfield pavements and 
buildings. The country’s cement cartel, 
which has kept production down and 
prices up for years, cannot at present 
meet all Spanish needs. Despite the 
heavy transport expense, cement needed 
for U.S. construction will have to be 
shipped from abroad. 

Modem construction machinery, in 
the quantities needed, also is lacking in 
Spain. The U.S. will have to provide 
about 2,000 items of machinery—bull- 
dozers, steam shovels, heavy graders, 
concrete-tamping machines, cranes, elec- 
tric generators, pumps. 

The agreements call for most construc- 
tion to be done by Spanish contractors 
and Spanish labor. About 30,000 labor- 
ers may be employed when work reaches 
full swing. Between 500 and_ 1,000 
American technicians and instructors will 
have to be brought in. 
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With Franco 


BASES: Four airfields, ca- 


pable of housing 90 big 
jet bombers, to cost U.S. 


’> around 700 million dol- 


lars, all told. 


TIME: It will be two years, 


maybe more, before _ 
bomber wings can count 
‘on Spain’s bases. The 
project is viewed as “long- 
range insurance,” not 
an emergency program. 


IMPROVEMENTS: More 


than bases is involved. 
Overhaul of Franco’s ob- \ ‘ 
solete transport, a pipe- — 
line network are needed 
to keep Spanish - based 
bombers in fighting trim. 





The two main U.S. bomber bases in 
Spain will be built in the southwest cor- 
ner of the country, near Seville, 600 miles 
behind the Pyrenees and about 95 miles 
by rail from the Atlantic port of Cadiz. 
One airfield will be at El Copero, 5 
miles south of Seville; the other, at Mo- 
ron de la Frontera, 34 miles to the 
southeast. 

A third air base, for fighter-escorts and 
interceptors, will be built 9 miles 
west of Saragossa. The fourth, intended 
for reconnaissance planes, will be built 
on the central plateau, 15 miles east of 
Madrid. The central plateau, at 2,000 
feet, is close to the top altitude at which 
heavy jet bombers can take off safely 
with full load. 

The Saragossa field already has a 
9,500-foot asphalt runway, which mere- 
ly may need resurfacing protection 
against jet exhausts. But the Madrid run- 
way is only 4,500 feet long and the two 
Seville fields have grass strips. Concrete 
runways 10,000 to 12,000 feet long, de- 
pending on the altitude, will be built at 
these sites. Idea is to make it possible 
for jet bombers, in an emergency, to land 
at any of the four fields. 

Apart from runways, the U.S. will 
have to install taxiways, parking aprons, 
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TERMS: Bases are to re- 
main Spanish property, 
shared by Spanish Air 

“ ___» Force. Madrid, not Wash- 
ington, will decide who 
uses them in wartime. 


TARGETS: U.S. atom-car- 
rying bombers, based in 
Spain, to be only six 

__ hours’ flying time from 
major bombing targets 
inside Russia. 


MAN POWER: U.s. will 
have about 8,000 men | 
stationed in Spain when — 

_ bases are ready. They 
will be paid in Spanish 
money, probably will be 
subject to Spanish law. 
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hangars, machine shops, extensive ware- 
housing, fuel pumps, vast underground 
fuel-storage tanks and pipe-line nets, 
control towers, communications facili- 
ties, barracks and mess halls. When com- 
pleted, with dispersed parking areas, 
each field will cover an area of 2,000 
to 3,000 manicured acres. An extensive 
air-warning net of radar stations will 
have to be built ringing Spain’s frontiers. 

None of the airfields will be of 
much use until it has been reached by a 
jet-fuel pipe line from Cadiz. One six- 
engine B-47 bomber consumes about 
1,800 gallons of jet fuel in an hour's 
flight. It would take about 5 million gal- 
lons a month to keep the 90 planes in 
two B-47 wings flying in normal peace- 
time training. Additional aviation gas 
would be needed for tanker-plane squad- 
rons used for mid-air refueling. 

This amount of fuel, not to mention 
the much larger quantity that would be 
needed in wartime, could not be moved 
over the Spanish railways without exten- 
sive repairs to roadbeds. The U.S. also 
would have to provide all the tank cars 
needed. Since other U.S. supplies al- 
ready will be overloading the railway 
net, it’s been decided to build a jet-fuel 
pipe line despite the expense. 


About 130 miles of pipe line will be 
needed to service the airfields in the 
Seville area. About 470 miles of pipe line 
will be needed to reach Madrid and 670 
miles to reach Saragossa. Total cost is 
expected to exceed 50 million dollars. 

All U.S. construction in Spain will be 
supervised by the U.S. Navy Bureau of 
Yards and Docks instead of the Army 
Engineers, whose record in Morocco 
caused much controversy. Four co-oper- 
ating firms of U.S. architectural engi- 
neers have been retained to design the 
bases and are now beginning surveys. 

When blueprints are ready, a prime 
contract will be negotiated with one 
American construction company. The 
American company will then let subcon- 
tracts for the actual work by competi- 
tive bidding. Most of the contracts will 
have to go to Spanish firms, but Ameri- 
can companies may be employed for 
some specialized work. 

Target for completion of the work is 
early 1956, but some experts doubt that 
that target can be met. Letting contracts 
may prove a prolonged operation. The 
agreements require Spain to combat car- 
tels, particularly where U.S. projects are 
involved. U.S. officials expect trouble in 
implementing this provision. 

Seven banks in Spain control about 65 
per cent of Spanish industry, and each 
of these big banks already has organ- 
ized its own construction syndicate. The 
banks have tied up the handful of large 
Spanish contractors capable of doing the 
American-base work. There may be long 
delays if U.S. officials try to force the 
kind of competitive bidding U.S. law re- 
quires. 

Once the contracts are let construction 
troubles are likely to start, since U.S. 
sites were picked without ground borings 
and other technical tests. If the prob- 
lems are serious, they may force nego- 
tiations for different sites. 

One expected difficulty is that Span- 
ish builders are not used to meeting 
U.S.-type specifications and deadlines. 
A new $1,650,000 U.S. Embassy build- 
ing in Madrid, scheduled to be built in 
a year, has been under construction 26 
months and is not yet finished. 

There will be only a few hundred 
American officers and men in Spain dur- 
ing the next two years. They will super- 
vise construction, handle arms aid and 
instruct Spanish pilots, ground crews, 
troops and sailors in the use of U.S. 
equipment. 

When the first-phase bases are fin- 
ished, it is expected that about 8,000 
U.S. airmen and sailors will be perma- 
nently stationed in Spain. On Franco’s in- 
sistence, U.S. military personne] and de- 
pendents in any one locality must be 
limited to 2,000. Only personnel per- 
manently stationed in Spain will be per- 
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mitted to have their dependents with 
them. 

About 1,500 men will be needed to 
maintain each air base that is in active 
rotational use. Some bases, particularly 
those in the second phase of construc- 
tion, will be “stand-by” bases, not used 
regularly in peacetime. They will re- 
quire only 500 men for maintenance. 
Each bomber wing will have to bring 
with it by air another thousand men to 
fly and service its planes and equipment. 

U.S. personnel, under the agree- 
ments, will be required to wear civilian 
clothes when they leave their bases. This 
will cost the U.S. 2.4 million dollars, 
since a $300 allowance for civilian 
clothing will have to be granted each 
man. Rotational crews will provide their 
own Civilian clothing. 

To assuage Spanish fears of inflation, 
U.S. airmen will draw only two thirds 
of their pay in Spain. They will be paid 
in Spanish pesetas. The rest of their pay 
will be available in the U.S. 

Spanish Air Force units will be housed 
on one side of each U.S. base, U.S. air- 
men on the other. The fields will remain 
Spanish property. All fixed installations 
built by the U.S. will revert to Spain at 
the termination of the pacts, which run 
for 10 years and are renewable for an- 
other 10. It is expected that much of the 
construction machinery brought in to 
build the bases also will be handed over 
to Spain for a nominal fee. 

These factors will significantly in- 
crease U.S. aid to Spain over the 500 
million dollars of economic and military 
aid otherwise promised. The aid pledge 
was made by the executive branch of the 
U.S. Government and does not bind 
Congress. But, unless Congress votes the 
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money, it is clear that the U.S. rights to 
wartime use of its Spanish bases will be 
in doubt. 

The U.S. originally offered Franco a 
one-shot grant of 100 million dollars of 
aid—88 million economic and 12 million 
military. Franco demanded a big increase 
in military aid and insisted that the aid 
be continued for a period of years. 

When the agreements were signed 
last September, it was announced that 
Spain, in the fiscal year ending next 
June, would get 85 million dollars of 
economic aid and 141 million dollars of 
military aid. These sums already have 
been appropriated. A secret agreement, 
however, promised that aid would be 


continued for another three years to a 
total of about 500 million. 

U.S. military aid will increase the 
importance of the Spanish Air Force at 
the expense of the Army, long the fa- 
vored armed force here. 

Many of the Army’s 22 divisions are 
only paper outfits and none is at full 
strength. Equipment is ancient and 
largely obsolete. Transport is mostly 
horse-drawn. Few motor vehicles are 
less than 15 vears old. Russian trucks 
captured from the Republican forces in 
the 1936-39 civil war are still in use. But, 
on U.S. insistence, only about 20 per 
cent of U.S. military aid will go to the 
Spanish Army, mainly to re-equip and 
train three regimental combat teams in 
the next two years. 

For its Air Force, Spain is promised 
Sabre jets or swept-wing Thunderstreak 
fighters, more modern planes than the 
U.S. has given any other continental 
European country. How many jet fight- 
ers Spain will get remains a secret. But 
it is unlikely to exceed 150, enough for 
two wings, since the country couldn’t 
afford to support a much bigger jet air 
force. 

All in all, the U.S.-Spanish deal 


shows many signs of the hard bargain 


driven by both sides. 


The U.S. pays much more than it 
originally planned. But Spain must de- 
vote the bulk of U.S. aid to the air- 
power build-up, American and Spanish, 
in which the U.S. is mainly interested. 
The U.S. gets something less than a 


fully committed ally, and its bases in 
Spain will be hedged by many condi- 
tions. But the U.S., in Spain, is to ob- 
tain a useful addition to the flexibility 
of its strategic air arm. 
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You’re sure of getting a microfilming machine that’s espe- 
cially designed for your requirements... one that will give you 
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This is possible because Recordak offers 6 different types of 
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beginning to end. Every roll of film is processed to meet the 
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built by Kodak to give you sharp, legible pictures of document 
after document... to prevent fogging, blurring, and overlapping 
of images .. . to compensate for operator failure . . . to minimize 
service requirements. 

As you can well imagine the job of recording documents as 
tiny images on a strip of film is a most exacting one. And, here, 
Recordak’s twenty-five years of experience and know-how are 
reflected in the economy and satisfaction of your operation. 
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gained by Recordak Field Representatives in working with 
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yours saving dollars every day with Recordak Microfilming? 
These specialists know. And they’re always at your call... 
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TITO TRIES TO SAVE COMMUNISM 


‘Too Much’ Freedom Brings On a Purge 


Tito is putting checkreins on 
Yugoslavia’s new freedoms. He 
is serving notice that he’s still a 
Communist ruler. 

Squabble over a snubbed ac- 
tress is an excuse to crack down 
on advocates of free enterprise. 
Communists are the winners. 

Tito, in trouble, isn’t returning 
Yugoslavia to Moscow—but he 
isn’t going all the way over to 
the West, either. 


BELGRADE 


A squabble over the social position 
of a 24-year-old actress has touched 
off a serious purge within the top 
leadership of Communist Yugoslavia. 

Marshal Josip Broz-Tito, Yugoslavia’s 
dictator, did not object when his close 
friend, Milovan Djilas, a Vice President 
of Yugoslavia, denounced the Commu- 
nist “old guard.” Tito took no action even 
when Mr. Djilas wrote that Communists 
were really not necessary in the new 
Yugoslav state. 

Tito moved in to try to save Commu- 
nism when Mr. Djilas denounced the 
wives of veteran Communists for their 
social snubs to a pretty stage and screen 
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His program was in trouble 


actress. She was Milena Vrajakova, who 
married Col. Gen. Peko Dapcevic, Chief 
of Staff of the Yugoslav Army, a few 
months ago. For Tito, this “family fight” 
was the last straw. 

A purge, the first to strike so high in 
the Yugoslav leadership, cut down Mr. 
Djilas. On the orders of President Tito, 
himself, Mr. Djilas was ousted from the 
Central Committee of the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party. Others, too, accused of be- 
ing “unduly influenced” by the non-Com- 
munist world, will be purged. 

Behind the trouble in Yugoslavia 
are matters far more important than the 
social status of an actress. 

What is happening here, in the only 
Communist country open to inspection 
by non-Communists, is an experiment, a 
shotgun wedding of Marxist Communism 
and free enterprise. 

Tito, by purging Mr. Djilas, is out to 
check the drift within his country from 
Moscow-style Communism directly ‘to 
Western-style democratic capitalism. He 
wants to keep Yugoslavia communistic, 
but Tito style, not Moscow style. 

A return to Moscow, a peace with the 
new rulers of the Soviet Communist em- 
pire, is not contemplated. Instead, Yugo- 
slav rulers continue to look to the U.S. 
and its allies for military and economic 
aid, for diplomatic support. 

The Tito experiment in socialism is 
similar in some respects to Moscow Com- 





munism. But it is controlled from within, 
not from Moscow. 

In agriculture and in industry, how- 
ever, the Yugoslav leaders have found 
their experiment hard to hold. Farmers 
and factory workers alike, offered some 
freedom from the strict police and party 
control of all political, economic and so- 
cial activity, have rushed pell-mell toward 
democratic freedoms like those known 
in Western countries. 

Such a movement could have sounded 
the death knell of the Tito dictatorship, 
the end of an experiment that claims to 
be real Communism, not a front for So- 
viet Russian imperialism. This threat is 
what Tito is trying to check. 

Looking around Yugoslavia you get an 
impression of what is happening in terms 
of real people, real problems. 

On the farm, where two thirds of the 
Yugoslav people live, the Yugoslav- 
Communist break with Stalin’s Soviet 
Union in 1948 meant a real change. 
From bitter experience, Yugoslav leaders 
learned that Moscow-style Communism, 
for Yugoslavia, was a shoddy failure, a 
ruinous system dictated by Moscow and 
kept going only for Moscow’s benefit. 

For years after the break, the Yugo- 
slav leaders kept trying to run Yugoslavia 
in Moscow style, but without Moscow. 
Farmers were forced into collectives; the 
state alone marketed produce, set prices. 
Farmers who failed to conform were 
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crushed. But farm production fell; Yugo- 
slavs went hungry. 

A year ago, after much soul searching, 
the Yugoslav leaders announced that 
farmers were free to quit the collectives, 
to take out of them the land and the 
equipment and stock which they were 
originally forced to contribute to col- 
lectives. 

What followed startled even the most 
anti-Soviet Yugoslavs. Within a year the 
total number of collectives dropped from 
7,000 to 1,800. Those that remain are 
in the grain-growing regions where farm- 
ers feel they are better off operating big 
farms. 

Farm production, aided by _ better 
weather, soared. Farmers, no longer re- 
quired to sell their produce through state 
organizations, moved into the free mar- 
kets of the cities, taking trade away from 
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VICE PRESIDENT DJILAS 
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state farms. They were not permitted to 
sell their produce to private wholesalers, 
but they could form marketing co-opera- 
tives, relatively free of state controls. 

Village Communist Party _ leaders 
were bitter. The new freedoms cut down 
their power and their prestige. Farmers 
paid less and less attention to them. 

To check this trend, Tito’s Government 
announced that a farm family could 
work only a maximum of 25 acres of 
arable land. The previous limit had been 
80 acres. With this decree, local Com- 
munist bosses got the power to deter- 
mine what lands above 25 acres were to 
be handed over to the state. Much of 
their former power was restored. 

In the factories, too, the break with 
Moscow brought a revolution only after 
a trial run of Moscow-style industriali- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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zation and centralized control had almost 
wrecked the Yugoslav economy. 

Desperately seeking a means for boost- 
ing production, Yugoslav Communists 
dug back into Marx. There they found 
justification for a new system, put into 
operation more than a year ago, which 
permits a form of “free competition” 
among worker-operated factories. 

Under the new experiment, workers 
elect their fellows to factory councils. 
These councils actually run the factory, 
hiring and firing general managers, rul- 
ing on all contracts, ferreting out produc- 
tion bottlenecks. 

Cash incentives for all workers, not just 
Moscow-style awards to the best work- 
ers, are offered to successful factories. 
Books are kept on a capitalist profit-and- 
loss system. The profits left over, after 
basic guaranteed wages are paid to all 
workers, are split, usually 50-50, between 
the Government, which still owns the 
factory, and the workers. Such profits 
turn up as a bonus in the worker’s pay 
envelope. When he doesn’t get the bonus, 
he and his workers’ council start asking 
questions, looking for the trouble. 

Under this system there has been a 
visible rise in production. But here, too, 
trouble developed for the ruling Com- 
munists. Many factory managers, under 
the old system, were party wheel horses. 
These knew little about factory manage- 
ment. Some were fired. Others com- 
plained that the workers, in their zest for 
more money in their pay envelopes, were 
forgetting all about Communist and 
socialist ideals. 

To meet this complaint the Tito group 
moved through the party organization at 
the workers’-council level. Candidates 
for the council had to be approved by 
factory Communist bosses. 

At the top, within the leadership of 
the Communist Party, there was a dis- 
arming frankness to visitors about the 
main purpose of the new experiment. 

“We want production,” Tito told visi- 
tors flatly. “Call it Communism, social- 
ism, anything you like—we want produc- 
tion. If we can get production best by 
competition—we will have competition. 
But it will be competition between pro- 
ducers and the entities they operate, not 
between capitalist private monopolies.” 

Within the Yugoslav high command, 
too, the same rush from Moscow-type 
Communism toward something like dem- 
ocratic private enterprise began. Mr. Djji- 
las, whatever his intentions, became the 
leading spokesman of this trend. 

Mr. Djilas himself is no upstart party 
member, but a lifelong Yugoslav Com- 
munist and a close personal friend of 
Tito himself. Tito picked Mr. Dijilas to 
strike back at the Moscow Cominform 
when Tito finally decided to break with 
Moscow in 1948. Mr. Djilas rose rapidly 













in the leadership until, by the end of 
1953, he was rated No. 3 in Yugoslavia, 
following Tito and Eduard Kardelj, Tito’s 
Foreign Minister. 

Many Yugoslavs rated Mr. Djjilas, not 
Mr. Kardelj, as the man most likely to 
succeed Tito. In last November’s elec- 
tions, rigged affairs in which there was 
no opposition, Mr. Djilas led all candi- 
dates, including Tito himself, by getting 
99.8 per cent of the vote in his native 
district of Montenegro. 

The role of Mr. Djilas in the Yugoslav 
leadership was that of party critic. As the 
top spokesman in attacking Moscow-style 
Communism, however, he also attacked 
the U.S. and Britain, notably for their 
stand against Yugoslavia in the Trieste 
issue. 

The attacks by Mr. Djilas on “old line” 
Communists for their bureaucracy were 
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YUGOSLAV STATE FARM 
. . . not so popular 


not only tolerated, but reportedly en- 
couraged by his friend Tito. Mr. Diilas 
wrote that Communist bureaucracy “re- 
minded me of the Russians.” But, when 
he denounced the wives of Communist 
leaders—many of them wartime fighters 
along with their husbands in the guer- 
rilla warfare of World War II —for 
snubbing the young actress, Tito cracked 
down. 

The new Yugoslavia, for which Tito 
now has set the pattern, remains a 
strange mixture of freedom and con- 


straint. There is less fear of the secret | 


police. Girls use lipstick and men wear 
hats, once denounced as reactionary. But 
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the Djilas purge makes it clear that Yu- | 
goslavia is to remain a Communist dicta- | 
torship, Tito style. The country will | 


continue to look to the U.S., not to So- 
viet Russia, for aid and support. 
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New beauty... 


Shattering the barrier... 


between thought and 


action with instant 


power for instant response 





Now you can drive as no one has ever driven before! 

Here in the beautiful new 235 HP Chrysler is the 
greatest and safest engine power ever put in 
a car. Here is the most automatic, most powerfully 
accelerating of all no-clutch transmissions . . . new 
Chrysler PowerFlite! 

Here is telegraphic response to your command. 
Here is the power to pass other cars with far less 
time spent on the wrong side of the road. Here is 
power to ignore hills. To solve all traffic problems 


without lag, click, jerk or whine from your car! 

Toppling the toughest of all world records with 
ease, this is the car that amazed Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway and AAA officials. 2157 miles in 24 hours 
. . . without replacement of engine or transmission 
parts ... to win the Stevens Challenge Trophy for 
stock car endurance! Drive an exact duplicate of the 
car that won the Stevens Trophy for the most excit- 
ing of all motoring experiences. Come drive a 
Chrysler and learn the difference! 


The Power of Leadership is yours ina BEAUTI FUL CH RYSLER 












Putting Packaging Engineering To Work 
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FILLED TO 
FULL MEASURE 


The packaging of condiments and spices, from dust- 
like powders to finely ground granules requires auto- 
matic precision filling to a fraction of an ounce. To fill 
these exacting requirements, highly efficient filling 
machines were designed and developed by FMC’s 
Stokes and Smith Company. Also extensively used by 
leading producers of cosmetics, drugs, chemicals, con- 
fectionary, bakery and food products, S & S filling 
equipment provides fast accurate quantity and quality 
controlled packaging.—An example of how FMC puts 
packaging engineering to work. 









One of many S&S automatic filling machines, this 
model HG-84 Duplex Filler quickly and accurately 
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Korea: End of Prisoners’ Story 
And Some Last-Minute Gains for the U.S. 


Korean war looks like a closed 
book for U.S.—that’s the way 
commanders interpret the prison- 
er release. 

The test: Enemy commanders, 
talking tough, held their fire 
while nearly 22,000 former Com- 
munists marched to freedom. 

U.S. didn’t win the war. But, 
in the end, West won man pow- 
er, prestige and a _ powerful 
weapon against Communism in 
Asia. 


FREEDOM BRIDGE, Korea 

The U.S. and its allies started col- 
lecting final dividends from the Ko- 
rean war when nearly 22,000 former 
Communist soldiers marched out of 
prisoner compourtds and became free 
men. 

The windup of the prisoner story, a 
closing chapter in Korea, means this: 

1. Asia’s anti-Communist armies gain 
the equivalent of a division or more of 
unequipped soldiers who have had com- 
bat experience. About 1,200 of the North 
Koreans and Chinese are too sick, too 
badly wounded or too old to fight again. 
Perhaps 10 per cent are considered too 
unreliable politically to be incorporated 
in the armies of South Korea’s Syngman 
Rhee or Nationalist China’s Chiang Kai- 
shek. But the others probably will join 
those armies. There are few places in 
either Formosa or South Korea where 
they can make a living except in the 
army. 

2. The U. S. gains a dividend by es- 
tablishing the principle that a belligerent 
is not required to repatriate all prisoners 
of war once the shooting stops. Psycho- 
logical-warfare experts claim this as a 
major victory for our side. They believe 
the Russians will think twice before going 
to war or relying on Soviet satellites for 
cannon fodder. There is the possibil- 
ity now that great numbers of satellite 
troops—and probably even Russians— 
would desert because they know they 
would not be forced to return to the 
Communist side. 

3. Finally, there is the intangible divi- 
dend .of the lost prestige suffered by the 
Communists. No matter what Communist 
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China’s propagandists say, they cannot 
disguise the fact that thousands of Asian 
peasants who had a taste of Communism 
did not like it and refused to go back 
when they had the chance. The Chinese 
Nationalists will rub this in by sending 
carefully selected former Communist sol- 
diers on tour throughout Southeast Asia 
as “living examples of the crimes of 
Communism.” 

Price to America. The fact remains 
that the U.S. paid a heavy price for these 
tag-end dividends. During the time in 
which armistice negotiations were stalled 
solely on the question of whether these 
prisoners should be forced to return 
home, the U.S. suffered 35,321 casual- 
ties—7,000 of them deaths. Republic: of 
Korea losses in the same period were 
much higher. 

The U. S. also lost the loyalty of 21 
GI’s who wanted to stay with the Com- 
munists. Most Americans out here do not 
consider this much of an enemy victory, 
however, in view of the way the Com- 
munists treated the 21 men at the end. 

Tension had built up all along the 
front as the hour for releasing the prison- 
ers approached. Nobody knew for sure 
what the Communist armies on the north 
side of the neutral zone might do. 

Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, the Eighth 
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“We will remember... 
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Army commander, ordered two or three 
American corps on “special alert.” The 
Marines were fully briefed—not to shoot 
under any circumstances unless they were 
actually fired upon. Some officers had ex- 
pected the Communists to set off explo- 
sions on their side of the line, hoping that 


nervous Marines would fire and_ this 
break the truce. 
When the first prisoners appeared 


there was a genuine sigh of relief. If the 
enemy took this defeat, it was accepted 
as evidence that neither the Chinese nor 
the North Koreans intend to set the guns 
going again in Korea. 

GI homecoming. In the judgment of 
military men here, that meant that even 
if there was no peace conference and no 
hope of unifying Korea, still two Ameri- 
can divisions could be returned home in 
the foreseeable future and other Ameri- 
can units could follow. It meant that the 
Korean war could be written off, unless 
Syngman Rhee took things into his own 
hands. At the time of the prisoner re- 
lease, it was hard to find any Americans 
in Korea who expected renewed fighting, 
even though they might regret that the 
U.S. and United Nations actually did 
not win this war. 

The files of former Communists, 
streaming out of the prisoner compounds, 
showed clearly the beating the Commu- 
nist side took in this chapter of Korea. 
The North Koreans marched under tlie 
picture of Syngman Rhee and a big arch 
inscribed: “Welcome Anti-Communist 
Patriotic Youth.” The Chinese marched 
under a huge poster-portrait of Chiang 
Kai-shek. As they came out, some of the 
group leaders were welcomed by a hand 
shake from U.S. Army Secretary Robert 
T. Stevens and from a South Korean 
general. 

The Chinese prisoners carried a siin- 
ple gift—a printed leaflet in English that 
read in part, “Now we are very apolo- 
getic to you for that you have fighted 
more than 19 months for us. But we 
would not forget it and we will remem- 
ber it by our heart when we are in the 
anti-Red battle. By that time we can offer 
our only power of life to destroy the 
world aggressor.” 

Curtain. When the long columns 
came down the two roads winding 
through the frost-covered hills, there was 
great good humor among the Americans 
in the reception centers. They were con- 
vinced, at last, that this was the final act 
of the shooting war in Korea. 
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MORE TURMOIL IN STATE DEPARTMENT 


Ex-Diplomats Say Foreign Service Is Frightened—Dulles Denies It 


Here is a fresh chapter in the growing 
wrangle over the State Department. 

Former ambassadors are adding their criti- 
cism of the Foreign Service as it operates with 
an Eisenhower-Dulles team in charge. They 
see more harm than good in the Department's 
security program. It gets the blame for fear, 


Argument and turmoil are continuing 
to grow inside the U.S. Department of 
State. It all is part of a battle related to 
pressures for change from leadership of 
the Truman-Acheson group in one major 
agency of Government. 

An attack upon the State Department 
now is launched by four retired am- 
bassadors, who were members of the U. S. 
Foreign Service, and by one former 
Assistant Secretary of State. They charge 
that fear rules the Department under 
John Foster Dulles. Secretary of State. 

Mr. Dulles, attacked, has hit back with 
a denial of charges made against his 
administration. Mr. Dulles, as the head 
of a major department of Government, 
is the agent of President Eisenhower, 
who indirectly is in the line of fire. 

The five former diplomats making 
charges are Norman Armour, Robert 
Woods Bliss, Joseph C. Grew, William 
Phillips, all former ambassadors, and 
G. Howland Shaw, a former Assistant 
Secretary of State. 


The charges are of anonymous in- 





MR. GREW 


MR. ARMOUR 


conference. 


formers in the Department, of delayed 
promotions, of developing fear. The 
statement is made that “it is relevant to 
inquire whether we are not laying the 
foundations of a Foreign Service com- 
petent to serve a totalitarian government 
rather than the Government of the United 
States as we have heretofore known it.” 

What they said. The texts of both 
statements (by the five diplomats and by 
Secretary of State Dulles) are presented 
in this article. Here is the diplomats’ 
statement, in full: 

“Since the time when the United 
States assumed a significant place in in- 
ternational affairs, at the turn of the cen- 
tury, the Foreign Service has been an 
organization of growing importance. To- 
day it would be impossible to exaggerate 
that importance, whether it is considered 
from the angle of the constructive influ- 
ence of the United States in world affairs 
or from the more selfish angle of our na- 
tional security. 

“It is to the official representatives of 
the United States abroad that foreign 


MR. BLISS 


MR. SHAW 


poor reporting by employes abroad, general 
dissatisfaction among career officers. 

Right or wrong? 

You get both sides of this latest affair in the 
following, which includes the diplomats’ views 
and the reply made by Mr. Dulles at a news 


governments and peoples have the right 
to look with confidence for the most au- 
thentic interpretation of American values 
and the American point of view, and it is 
upon these same representatives that the 
President, the Secretary of State and 
others engaged in formulating our for- 
eign policy must rely for accurate infor- 
mation concerning persons and events 
abroad. r 

“At present these demands upon the 
Foreign Service are more exacting than 
ever before; not only because the events 
to be reported on have become more 
complex, more difficult of analysis, but 
also—and_ primarily—because the emo- 
tional climste at home has made ob- 
jective reporting unusually difficult. 

“Recently the Foreign Service has 
been subjected to a series of attacks from 
outside sources which have questioned 
the loyalty and the moral standards of 
its members. 

“With rare exceptions the justification 
for these attacks has been so flimsy as to 
have no standing in a court of law or in 
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“The emotional climate at home has made objective reporting . . . difficult’ 
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the mind of any individual capable of 
differentiating repeated accusation from 
even a reasonable presumption of guilt. 
Nevertheless these attacks have had sin- 
ister results. 

“The conclusion has become inescap- 
able, for instance, that a Foreign Service 
officer who reports on persons and events 
to the very best of his ability and. who 
makes recommendations which at the 
time he conscientiously believes to be in 
the interest of the United States may 
subsequently find his loyalty and integ- 
rity challenged and may even be forced 
out of the service and discredited forever 
as a private citizen after many years of 
distinguished service. A premium there- 
fore has been put upon reporting and 
upon recommendations which are am- 
biguously stated or so cautiously set forth 
as to be deceiving. 

“When any such tendency begins its 
insidious work it is not long before ac- 
curacy and initiative have been sacri- 
ficed to acceptability and conformity. 
The ultimate result is a threat to national 
security. In this connection the history 
of the Nazi and Fascist foreign services 
before the Second World War is per- 
tinent. 

“The forces which are working for 
conformity from the outside are being 
reinforced by the present administrative 
setup within the Department of State 
which subordinates normal personnel 
administration to considerations of se- 
curity. 

“It is obvious, of course, that candi- 
dates for the Foreign Service should be 
carefully investigated before appoint- 
ment and that their work should at all 
times be under the exacting scrutiny of 
their professional superiors. But, when 
initial investigation attaches undue im- 
portance to such factors as even a tem- 
porary departure from conservative po- 
litical and economic views, casual asso- 
ciation with persons holding views not 
currently in fashion or subscription to a 
periodical labeled as ‘liberal’; when sub- 
sequent investigation is carried to the 
point of delaying a promotion list for a 
year and routine transfers from one post 
to another; when investigations of indi- 
vidual officers must be kept up to date to 
within 90 days; when an easy path has 
been opened to even the anonymous in- 
former; and when the results of these in- 
vestigations are evaluated not by persons 
experienced in the Foreign Service or 
even acquainted at first hand with con- 
ditions abroad, but by persons of quite 
different experience, it is relevant to in- 
quire whether we are not laying the 
foundations of a Foreign Service com- 
petent to serve a totalitarian government 
rather than the Government of the United 
States as we have heretofore known it. 

“Fear is playing an important part in 
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American life at the present time. As a 
result the self-confidence, the confidence 
in others, the sense of fair play and the 
instinct to protect the rights of the non- 
conformist are—temporarily, it is to be 
hoped—in abeyance. But it would be 
tragic if this fear, expressing itself in an 
exaggerated emphasis on security, should 
lead us to cripple the Foreign Service, 
our first line of national defense, at the 
very time when its effectiveness is essen- 
tial to our filling the place which history 
has assigned to us.” 

Mr. Dulles’s defense. In a press con- 
ference on January 19, Mr. Dulles came 
to the defense of the Department he 
heads. 

The questions asked and the answers, 
as authorized by the Secretary of State, 
follow in full text: 

Q Mr. Secretary, do you have any 
comment on the statement by Am- 


That has taken a large amount of my 
time, probably an undue amount of my 
time in some respects. But, where the 
reputation and happiness of individual 
human beings is involved, I believe that 
I am justified in subtracting time if 
necessary from affairs of state to take 
care of these personal cases. And there 
has been no case of suspension or pro- 
posed suspension to which I have not 
given my own personal attention. 

I have not always followed the recom- 
mendations made to me about suspen- 
sions; but I would also say that in no 
case have recommendations been made 
to me which seem to me to be reck- 
less or without some basis in fact to 
justify the recommendation. I have not 
always found it adequate, but I have 
personally reviewed every one of these 
cases and there is no Foreign Service of- 
ficer who needs to live under any appre- 





SECRETARY OF STATE DULLES 
| find no evidence of any cringing... 


bassador Grew and others as to what 
they regard as the extremism of the 
security program in the Department 
of State? 

A Yes, they sent me a copy of that 
statement. I read it with interest. They 
are a distinguished group of former 
diplomats whom I highly resepect. As a 
matter of fact, I have at times called 
upon one or another of them for advice 
since I have been Secretary of State. 

I think, however, that they perhaps 
do not have a complete awareness of 
the security processes which go on in 
the State Department. The fact is that 
in all security cases there is an evalua- 
tion by a Foreign Service officer. In the 
last analysis, no one can be or is sus- 
pended, which is the first step, without 
my personal inquiry into the matter 
and my own personal check on the eval- 
uations of my security officers. 
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hension that there will be any ruthless 
process employed so far as he is con- 
cerned. 

Q Well, do you feel that there is re- 
flected back through these men, who 
know the Foreign Service personnel, a 
state of mind which, justified or un- 
justified, is still a fact and is perhaps 
damaging to their performance? 

A It is suggested in this statement 
that possibly some members of the 
Foreign Service are frightened so that 
they do not report accurately or clearly. 
I think the writers use the word report 
“ambiguously.” I must say that I find no 
evidence of that at all. I find no evi- 
dence of any cringing on the part of the 
Foreign Service personnel. I believe that 
they are performing their work adequate- 
ly, loyally; and doing their duty as I 
would expect of the fine body of men 
and women that they are. 
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“BOTH SIDES WILL USE A-BOMB” 





EDITOR’S NOTE: How good are Allied armies in 
Europe? Can they hold the line if huge Russian 
forces should attack? What is being done to use 
the atom bomb in the NATO defense system? Can 
Europe be defended without the Germans? How 
important is the French Army in the setup? 

To get answers to these and other questions, 
and to understand better how defense of the Con- 
tinent is shaping up, U. S. News & World Report 
sent its Western European Regional Editor, Robert 
Kleiman, to Supreme Headquarters of the Allied 
Powers, near Paris, to interview Viscount Mont- 
gomery, Deputy Supreme Allied Commander. 








FIELD MARSHAL BERNARD L. MONTGOMERY, Vis- 
count of Alamein, is the son of an Episcopalian 
bishop. He went to Sandhurst, the British West 
Point, was wounded twice in World War I and was 
a lieutenant general on the beaches of Dunkirk 
during the retreat early in World War II. 
Viscount Montgomery’s rise to fame came 
rapidly when he went to Egypt in 1942 and de- 
feated the Nazi Afrika Corps. Later he com- 
manded the left flank of the Allied armies attack- 
ing Germany. In 1951 he was named second in 
command of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion forces in Europe under General Eisenhower. 








Q Field Marshal Montgomery, what will be the ef- 
fect of the atomic weapons and other new weapons on 
your problems? 

A Well, the effect of the atomic weapon today 
is an imponderable. Nobody can say that the atomic 
weapon has proved that we can do with less forces. 
Not yet. That has not been proved. There have been 
no atomic weapons used in the active theater of war 
today—Korea, Indochina, Malaya—where fighting 
has been going on. 

Q You mean we can’t appraise atomic weapons un- 
til they have been used in war? 

A No, no, I don’t at all say that. We’re now exam- 
ining this question here. How will military forces be 
affected by the progress in science? It will affect the 
balance, you see—how much must exist in peacetime, 
always ready, and what can come along after war 
starts. It will affect that. But there’s nothing yet to 
show that the total force you want has been made 
less because of the progress of science. It might. It’s 
a “balance” we're after. 

Q Do you feel that, as a British officer as well as an 
officer of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
you have enough information about atomic weapons 
made available to you by the governments to do 
your job? 

A Well, I am not General Gruenther’s atomic ex- 
pert [Gen. Alfred Gruenther is Supreme Commander, 
Allied Powers in Europe], though I am naturally 
concerned with the broad military application of 
atomic warfare. Now the fighting man—you take 
myself or any fighting man—he doesn’t want to know 


the technical details, the know-how. He’s not inter- 
ested in that. 

Q In how the A-bomb is made, you mean? 

A No. What he wants to know is whether that thing 
is available to him. Whether it’s a bomb or a guided 
missile or a rocket, he wants to know that certain 
atomic weapons are available to him and the means of 
delivery of those weapons exist. He’s not interested in 
whether you’ve got 5,000 or 2,000 or whatever it is. 
We then have to work out the machinery to insure 
that the thing can be delivered quickly when it’s 
wanted. 

Q Has the flow of information improved since the 
recent U.S.-Canadian-British agreement on atomic 
exchanges? 

A I do not really know. The matter is being han- 
dled by the politicians. 

Q Would your plans be different if you had, say, 
one weapon a week or 150 weapons a week to use? 

A Oh, perhaps. For military planning. But it doesn’t 
make the slightest difference to me to know the Amer- 
ican stockpile consists of a certain number; I don’t 
know or care. 

Q You’re interested 1n what’s to be made available 
here rather than the total stockpile? 

A How many are available in Korea is not of the 
slightest interest to me in Europe. 

Q How about the training of the troops to use 
these weapons? Have you enough information to 
train British, French, Dutch troops to use atomic 
weapons? 

A It started when General Ridgway [General 
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Atom Weapons Not Yet Proved in Battle . . . Strong Armies 


Still Needed in Europe ... ‘Germans Must Be Included’ 


Gruenther’s predecessor] was here. We opened a 
school at Oberammergau last spring. Officers of a 
certain rank from the various nations go there and 
receive instructions in atomic protection. They study 
protection not only from enemy use of atomic weap- 
ons, but when we use them, to make certain we don’t 
get the backwash. The training approach to the use of 
the atomic weapon is all going on. 

Q Well, do you think it would be useful to have 
some of these atomic weapons in Europe? 

A Certainly. I mean, I would never refuse any 
weapon. If I were to engage in a roughhouse in Europe, 
I would like to know that I should be backed by atom- 
ic power, certainly. 

Q What's preventing that from happening? 

A I don’t know, only we don’t propose to drop one 
tomorrow morning in Europe or somewhere, do we? 
We’re not counting on war coming along tomorrow, 
but personally I hope that if anyone attacked us we 
would use everything we had at the outset. 

Q You know there has been a Iot of talk recently 












A I think you will find it may enable us to get 
security better 

Q But you have not yet reached the point where 
you can gauge just to what extent atomic weapons 
will strengthen Western defense? 

A Not yet. All that is being studied. 

Q How long do you think it will take before the 
answer to that question is developed? 

A I wouldn’t like to say; it’s very difficult to say. 

Q Sometime this year, perhaps? 

A Oh, I think sometime this year we shall certainly 
have the answer to how it’s going to affect the size of 
our forces and the organization of our forces. 

Q What has held up that study here at Headquar- 
ters? It was supposed to be finished last summer, 
wasn’t it? 

A What’s that? We’re always studying here the 
effect of science on our affairs. I am not aware of any 
particular study being held up. 

Q Field Marshal Montgomery, when General Ei- 
senhower was here at SHAPE [Supreme Headquar- 














the West against the threat from the East, you’ve got 
to go back to the days in 1948 when the Western Al- 
liance was formed. In those days, if the East had 
wanted to attack the West—I don’t say they did want 
to, but supposing they did—there wouldn’t have been 
very much in the West to stop it. 

The task given us in the Western Alliance days, 
and carried on when the Western Alliance was ab- 
sorbed into NATO, was to build up military strength 
quickly. There were three reasons for it. The first one 
was to have a deterrent against war. The second 
one was to have something available if anybody 
attacked us. The third one was to give confidence 
to the nations of Europe that we could handle an 
aggressor. 

Now I’d say that today, 1954—that’s about five 
years—that task has largely been achieved. There 
has been no war. The deterrent build-up for war has 
paid a dividend. 

Now, as the forces grew and grew, the Supreme 
Commanders—starting with Ike, then Ridgway, 
Gruenther—they rather handed over to me the sharp- 
ening of this weapon. Today, the weapon may not be 
as big as we want it, but it’s pretty sharp. It’s a sharp 
sword on the ground, and backed by air power. Any 
aggressor five years ago would have had a walkover. 
Today he would not have a walkover. It would be a 
bit of “a party” today. Is that what you wanted to 
know? : 

Q Yes, indeed, that’s it exactly— 

A He would not have a walkover. He would prob- 
ably think twice before he started a roughhouse, you 
see. And that’s what we wanted. 

Q I heard it said the other day that if the Russians 
attacked next week they couldn’t even reach the 
Rhine; the NATO forces are that good now. Is that 
true? 

A I would not subscribe to a statement of that sort. 
Where they would reach is a matter of opinion. I’m 
not prepared to say today that they could not reach 
this line or that line in Western Europe. I think that’s 
a dangerous statement. 

The aim is to stop them before they could occupy 
the peoples and territory of the NATO nations. How 
many weeks or months we could hold them, and when 
we could start driving them back, is another question. 
That would depend on the state of our reserve forces. 


THE KEY: RESERVES— 


Q Would you say that the balance of forces has 
now reached the point where the outcome would de- 
pend very largely on generalship on both sides? 

A No. Of course, the outcome always depends on 
generalship. But it depends just as much on: “Is the 
weapon adequate, big enough, to handle this ava- 
lanche that might come at you?” 





.-- An aggressor ‘would not have a walkover’ 


I think today we have reached the stage where the 
final outcome depends also on the extent to which na- 
tions can spring to arms behind the battle, and move 
up their reserves. If they cannot spring to arms quick- 
ly, what you’ve got out in front can’t last forever 
without reinforcement. The NATO forces we have 
built can assure time for our nations to spring to arms 
and get mobilized. Our fate, if war comes, now de- 
pends on that—how fast and how effectively reserves 
can be thrown in. 

Q What needs to be done with this reserve system 
and the mobilization schemes? What’s lacking now? 

A In the last five years, we have definitely built up 
a deterrent. There has been no war, and any guy today 
who wanted to attack us would think twice. Now in 
doing that, I think that the nations have probably 
been so intent on this task that they have not got 
themselves internally organized to be able to handle 
a war, with everything that war entails. I don’t think 
that their man power and their industry are geared 
to turn over quickly from peace to war. That’s the 
first point. 

I think also that the organization that is necessary 
has got to be one that will enable you to have security 
over a long time. It’s no good saying, “I want security 
in 1954, 1957, or 1960.’ I would like to see the nations 
so geared that they have got security for a long time 
ahead; that if any aggressor comes along, they can 
spring to arms quickly. That’s what we’ve got to put 
right. We must give up the idea of only working to a 
definite date—which may prove to be wrong. 


Changes Ahecd in Defense Setup 

Q How do you see the defense structure changing, 
then, over this long period? Will we be able to have 
smaller active forces in the forward screen and count 
more on reserve forces as time goes on? 

A Well, you have hit a very good point, that. We’ve 
got to get “the balance” right as to what exists in 
peacetime and what comes into being after mobiliza- 
tion. It is that matter, you see, which is now being very 
carefully examined. What exists in peacetime is expen- 
sive, and some nations have said that they cannot con- 
tinue to carry these enormous defense budgets. 

Q Do you think the Europeans will make some 
kinds of cuts? 

A You never know what political people will do. I 
doubt whether the nations of Europe will continue to 
carry these vast defense budgets indefinitely. 

Q If this were so, would you reduce the active forces 
and improve the organization and strength of the 
reserve? 

A That is being examined. The balance between 
the active forces and the reserve, the right balance be- 
tween sea, land and air forces, all that is now being 
examined very carefully to try and get the thing right. 
That’s going on. You’re quite right in your question; 
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there lies the answer. What you keep up in peacetime, 
in being, at full strength—that’s expensive. What you 
keep up as a reserve which can come into being after 
mobilization—that can be relatively cheap. It’s that 
“balance” that has got to be found. 


ROLE OF GERMAN ARMY— 


Q Well, Field Marshal, I wonder if you could tell 
me this: If defenses in Europe are now quite good, 
are German troops still needed? 

A Did I ever say they were “quite good”? I said 
that we have now built up sufficient military strength 
to be a deterrent against war, which we have done. 
But I think I said that they are not quite everything 
we would like. You can’t do the defense of Western 
Europe, which includes Western Germany, without a 
German contribution. Western Europe includes West- 
ern Germany in it. 

Q Actually, the NATO agreement just calls for de- 
fending NATO countries at the moment, doesn’t it? 

A It includes the NATO forces in Germany also. 
The European Defense Community forces will be un- 
der NATO command. The EDC Treaty will be in the 
agreement. SHAPE commands the outfit. We say it 
must include Germans; it must. And the settling of the 
German contribution is one of the biggest and most 
important things of the moment. We want a German 
contribution in this game. 

Q What effect would a German contribution have 
on the balance that we talked about earlier—between 
active and reserve forces? 

A It would have a big effect. The German contribu- 
tion is to be primarily of active forces: quite a sizable 
number of divisions. Then maybe some more reserve 
divisions later; I don’t know. It will be done by stages. 
I mean, first a few divisions, then a few more and so 
on: that has all been worked out. Once the EDC is 
ratified and the word “Go” is given, the Germans will 
proceed pretty quickly. 

Q How long do you think it will take to get the 
German divisions in the line? 

A I think that would depend a good deal on how 
quickly the equipment could be supplied. From the 
man-power point of view, the Germans could do it 
very quickly. I’m not so certain about the equipment. 
That’s a lot of equipment, you know. I should think, 
from the command point of view, the thing could be 
done quite quickly. As for the equipment, it would 
take longer. 

Q What would be the effect, then? Would that per- 
mit NATO to reduce some of the other active forces 
and ‘put them into reserve? 

A It might, but I should doubt it. I think it would 
enable us to hold the fort longer and give more time 
for nations to spring to arms behind; it would have 
that effect. 


~ + ‘l hope American troops will not be taken away’ 





NEED FOR U.S. TROOPS— 


Q How long do you think it will be necessary to 
keep the American and British troops in the line in 
Germany? 

A Well, that, of course, is very largely a political 
matter. There’s no idea that I know of at the moment 
for withdrawing any troops. Do you know of any? 

Q I know of no definite plan, but— 

A I know of no plan. 

Q But there’s a lot of talk— 

A There’s always talk; there always will be. There’s 
too much talk, you see. But I know of no concrete sug- 
gestion or idea that the Americans or the British 
should pull their troops out. None. 

Q How long do you think we should keep at the 
present force levels of American and British troops 
in Europe? One year, five years? 

A I haven’t even thought of it. I hope during the 
time I’m mixed up in this business the American troops 
will not be taken away. They won’t, of course. 

Q If you had to fight, you’d like to have them at 
your side? 

A Oho, certainly—don’t ask me that, by the gods! 

Q Well, there’s some question now as to whether 
EDC will actually come into being, isn’t there? 

A Some question? I should think there was! 

Q What's the alternative? How do you get German 
troops if you don’t have EDC? 

A I don’t know. I really don’t know. I’ve often told 
my political masters, ‘““Have you got an alternative, if 
EDC is not ratified?” And the only answer I’ve ever 
had was, “It must be ratified.” 

I keep saying, then, “Supposing it is not; what do 
you do?” It’s a political thing, you see. I don’t know 
what the alternative is. It’s a political matter, and it’s 
no good asking me. Ask the Prime Minister. 


FRANCE: THE KEYSTONE— 


Q I'd like to ask a military question based on your 
wartime experience as Commander of the Northern 
Army Group. A number of military men, some Ger- 
man ex-generals among them, believe that it’s possible 
to defend Europe with a force in the North and a force 
in the South. If France will not agree to German 
forces, they say, it will be necessary to defend Europe 
with German forces and without, possibly, French 
forces. Now, is it possible to defend Europe without 
France as the keystone of the operation? 

A You mean that you could ignore the French and 
say to them, “You can get out of it; we'll do without 
you”? Oh, no. Look at that great area there of France 
on the map. You can’t do it. It’s my view that you 
can’t defend Western Europe without France. They 
are the big nation—43 million people. It’s not on. What 
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... ‘The French are necessary in the defense of Europe’ 


have you got left then? You’ve got the Dutch, 10 mil- 
lion; Belgium, 9 million; Luxembourg, 300,000. It 
isn’t on. You can’t do it without the French; you 
can’t do it. 

Q The proposal is that the northern forces be sup- 
plied through Antwerp, Rotterdam, Hamburg and 
Bremen, the southern forces up through Italy. The 
Russians would be let through the center, then hit 
from the north and south— 

A It’s not a very attractive idea. What happens? 
The Russians pour through the middle to the Atlantic, 
then wheel north and south, enveloping you. 

No, you can’t do this business that way. The various 
ways you fight the battle is another matter. These 
Russians, what have they got? 200 million. What’s a 
little nation of 10 million; another of 9 million; an- 
other of 300,000? The French are necessary in the 
defense of Europe. 

Q It’s a tempting idea to a lot of people in the 
United States. If you have to choose between French 
troops and German troops, they would just as soon 
have the German troops in the fight. Is that a feasible 
military concept? 

A We want the German troops in the fight, certain- 
ly; but do you mean, without the French? 

Q Yes— 

A You can’t do the thing without the French. 

Q You can’t choose the Germans instead of the 
French? 

A You can choose anything you like, but I’m not 
prepared to say that you can have a proper defense of 
Western Europe without the French being in it. You 
can’t. That’s my view. 


The French as Fighters 

Q Another question sometimes asked in the United 
States is, “Will the French fight?’ You’ve inspected 
the forces in the field. Are they any good? 

A Of course; they’re a fine fighting race, the French. 
They’ve had a lot of troubles. You people who live in 
the States and, oh, perhaps the British who live in the 
British Isles, they don’t know what some of these con- 
tinental nations went through in the war, occupied by 
the Nazis for a long while. They don’t know. Of 
course, you people live 3,000 miles away. How could 
you in the Middle West know what it’s like to be occu- 
pied? Even the British, who live just across the Chan- 
nel, they don’t know. And it’s a lot of nonsense, I 
think, this talk about the French being no good, not 
fighting. It’s absolutely untrue. 

You go and see the national-service boys and you 
find that they are first-class boys, excellent boys. And 
they will fight. Of course they will fight. They want 
good leaders; anybody wants good leaders. The Amer- 
ican troops, the British troops, they want good leaders 
also. I’d say that the national-service boys of all these 
countries—Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
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France, Italy—they’re excellent; excellent boys. All 
they want is good officers. And when people say they 
don’t think the French would fight, you ought to 
stamp on it! Of course they’ll fight. 

Q And the divisions are in pretty good shape? 

A The divisions they have in Germany are excellent. 
The French Army in Germany is excellent. 

Q Have they got all their equipment now? 

A Oh, they’ve got as much as anybody has got. 
There’s more coming along, you see, and the French 
Army in the field is excellent and will fight very well. 
And I hope you’ll stamp on any idea they won’t. How 
do they spring up, these ideas that the French won’t 
fight? 

Q It’s an old idea, I think, that goes back to the 
1940 debacle— 

A Well, it is 1954 now and things are entirely dif- 
ferent. 

Q Here’s another idea that’s current: Secretary of 
State Dulles spoke about it the other day when he 
hinted that if EDC were not ratified, the United States 
might withdraw to— 

A He spoke of an “agonizing reappraisal.” I know 
all about that. 

Q He meant an “agonizing withdrawal” of Ameri- 
can forces? 

A An “agonizing reappraisal,” I heard it was. 

Q That’s what he said. What he had in mind, what 
he implied, was a U.S. withdrawal to a peripheral 
strategy— 

A I know only what he said. 

Q How good would this peripheral strategy be? 

A You can ask him. 

Q Is it feasible? 

A Anything’s feasible. But I reckon that if you lose 
all this [indicating Western Europe on map], that’s 
the end of Western civilization. That’s my view. 

Q Even if you subsequently beat the Russians with 
atomic weapons from a distance? 

A They might beat you with atomic weapons. If 
these Russians walk in here and occupy all the West, 
the cradle of Western civilization, if all that goes, 
what’s the good of saying you’ll have some peripheral 
thing in Iceland, North Africa? Western civilization 
is gone. We must fight for it. That’s my view. That’s 
what I’m here for. 

Q Your feeling is that the objective is not simply 
to defeat the Russians, but to defend what’s here in 
Western Europe? 

A Certainly. To defend Western civilization against 
the threat from the Communist East. 


TOO MUCH ‘PAPER’— 


Q Field Marshal, you made a remark some time 
ago about the paper work at NATO. I wonder if it 
has improved since you made that comment? 
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A It has not got worse. I made a comment in the 
Press Club while in Washington in which I said the 
paper was too much; I still think it’s too much. I don’t 
attempt to read it, myself. 

I once said that the soldiers here needed exercise, 
and they should be taken out running on a paper chase 
[British equivalent of a treasure hunt, except the Brit- 
ish do it on foot]. And if they didn’t have enough 
paper, they should come to my office for it. There’s 
too much paper; the whole thing is too much. There’s 
too much everywhere. There’s too much in the civil 
organizations. I mean Whitehall [British War Office], 
the Pentagon, the State Department. Just masses of 
paper. 

Q What can be done about it? 

A Burn it. No sane man could read even half the 
paper that’s issued, and the other half isn’t worth 
reading. 

Q Do you have any idea why there’s so much 
paper? 

A I don’t know. People sit in their offices, you see, 
and write things to each other instead of going to see 
each other. I’m told there are 35,000 people in the 
Pentagon. Is that right? 

Q Probably— 

A And all producing paper! 

Q Well, I understand you’re going to have a reduc- 
tion in force right here at SHAPE. Do you think that 
will help the paper situation? 

A Oh, yes, we’re examining all this headquarters 
setup with a view to reducing it. I think we’re reduc- 
ing about 120 here, getting the thing down. I think, 
actually, at SHAPE recently the paper has become 
better, since I made that remark in Washington. It 
hit home a bit, you know. 


Fewer Officers for NATO 

Q Why is it possible to reduce the SHAPE officer 
strength? Is a certain part of the job over now? 

A You see, when this thing started there were 12 
nations in NATO, and they nearly all wanted to be in 
on nearly everything. Now I think we are becoming 
more sensible. 

We are learning to trust each other. And if you 
could get rid of this language problem and say 
“SHAPE is a one-language headquarters,” then you 
could cut this thing in half, certainly. But there are 
great difficulties, a lot of nationalities, national feeling. 
All that game goes on, you see. You can’t help it. 

Q Now that the European officers have had more 
training, is there less need for American officers? Can 
you reduce the American contingent here, which has 
always been the biggest? 

A I should have thought you could. You want to 
let more work go out to the other people, many of 
whom are extremely good and very keen. When we 
started SHAPE there were a lot of preconceived ideas 
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which have now vanished. I think that when we 


started SHAPE, we agreed that we would keep the 


ceiling at SHAPE at 200 officers. I think there are 
now just over 400, and we are reducing to just under 
400. We’ve got about 185 Americans, I think. So we’ve 
almost reached our ceiling in Americans alone. 

My own feeling would be that we should get 
the other people in more on this game. You can’t 
ignore the little nations, and as we get trained offi- 
cers from them, they should carry more and more 
of the load. 

Q Do you think it will be possible at some future 
time to have a European as Supreme Commander? 

A I don’t think so. I think that, as things are today, 
with most of the money for this being provided by 
America and most of the equipment, I believe that the 
Supreme Commander over here will have to be an 
American for some time. That’s my view. I’ve always 
said that. And I’m delighted to serve under one, my- 
self. They can come and go, and it may be that I am, 
by point of service, far senior, relatively. It makes not 
the. slightest difference to me. I’m delighted to serve 
under them. I recognize that it must be an American. 
It couldn’t be done otherwise, because of the stuff 
coming across the Atlantic. 


NEW TECHNIQUES FOR WAR— 


Q Field Marshal, since Alamein [scene of World 
War II tank battle], what changes have occurred in 
the tactics of fighting a war? If war comes now, would 
it be fought differently than last time? 

A Oh, yes, because of the atomics and the progress 
of science, you see. Let me give you a case in point. 
You mention Alamein. Now at Alamein, for my 
original plan of attack, I had to have the moon. I 
wanted a waning moon, you see, that would be just 
turned, going down, not a waxing moon. I wasn’t 
ready in the September moon, so I had to wait a 
month for the October moon. I wouldn’t have to do 
it that way today. 

Today you can make your own moonlight. We 
learned that, as the war went on. With searchlights 
behind your lines, you could flash them up on the 
clouds and the light would be reflected to the ground 
where you wanted it. We learned that, you see. I 
would make my own moonlight today. But we couldn’t 
then; we didn’t understand it. 

Q You could illuminate the battlefield? 

A Certainly. That’s one progress. Now in Norman- 
dy we had enormous armies; eventually a couple of 
million people there. We went across the Channel and 
we had not got a harbor there. So we brought over 
these Mulberry harbors. Well, you couldn’t do a Nor- 
mandy landing like that in an atomic age. One 
A-bomb would wipe it right out. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Q One bomb would wipe out the invasion force? 

A No. Wipe out the Mulberry harbor. So all the 
technique has got to be changed because of the prog- 
ress of science. And all that we entirely understand. 

Q Would you say that we couldn't afford now to be 
pushed off the Continent, because it might not be pos- 
sible again to have the large amphibious landings 
needed to come back? 

A That’s a very good question. Who told you that 
one? Actually, it would be difficult to get back. I don’t 
say that a big-scale amphibious operation is impos- 
sible, but I do say that it would be difficult to do it 
against a good enemy in the atomic age. It could be 
done, but it would be difficult, much more difficult 
to do. 

But the question you asked was, “Since Alamein 
what changes have been made?” Tremendous. The 
progress of science has introduced many things which 
make it easier for us and many things more difficult 
for us. We soldiers are often accused, you know, of 
fighting the next war where we left off the last one. 
Totally untrue. Totally. We’re far more advanced 
in our thinking than are most politicians. 

Q Well, now, what about this whole question of 
mobility, which you had so much experience with in 
the desert? Has that changed any? Will there be more 
or less of it in the next war? 

A Oh, well, of course, the desert was a very different 
place from Europe. We had wide-open spaces. You 
could crack about, you see. The need for mobility is 
probably greater today than ever before. 

Q Why is that? 

A It’s because, I think, of the progress of science 
and the fact that if you’re static you can have things 
dropped on you. If you are quick and moving, the ene- 
my doesn’t quite know where you are. If you keep 
attacking him, he can’t drop bombs on you. If he did 
he might drop one on his own troops. Mobility is 
the thing. 

Q What about holding a line somewhere in Europe? 
Is that impossible now? 

A We can hold a line, certainly. An obstacle line. 
To cross an obstacle line they have to concentrate. 
And when they concentrate, you have a target for an 
atomic bomb. 


Mobility: Prime Need 

Q What about this idea of mobile islands, hedge- 
hogs, and so on? Is that a useful approach? 

A Mobile islands? That’s a new one. Mobile hedge- 
hog? I’m for mobility. Absolute mobility. That’s the 
great danger, with modern equipment. When you 
clutter people up with things, they can’t move. When 
I was staying in Yugoslavia with Marshal Tito in 
September, and he was talking about all the equip- 
ment he was getting, I said, ‘““Don’t lose your mobility! 
Keep it! Your safety lies in mobility.” 
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In the scientific age of atomics, your danger lies in 
digging yourself in and having something dropped on 
you. Don’t think that Korea is any training ground for 
the next war. It isn’t. It’s a completely static war, ex- 
cept for patrolling. The lessons from Korea will be 
very valuable for patrolling and digging and in how 
to avoid shellfire. But it’s no training for the next war 
in Europe. None. That’s my view. 

Q The hedgehog idea is to have a mobile combat 
team take up a position, letting the enemy go around 
it. Mobile and supplied by air, it becomes a threat to 
the enemy’s rear— 

A I don’t care about that. 

Q You don’t think that's a useful concept? 

A I have never, actually, heard of it. Whose idea 
is it? 

Q The Germans talk of it a lot. The idea is this: 
You have certain natural obstacles in Germany. You 
use them. Then you can create others by having a 
combat team as an obstacle. By doing that, you can 
channel the enemy through certain paths in which he 
will then become an atomic target— 

A I’m all for that. I’m all for conducting the fighting 
to force the enemy to give you atomic targets. But I’m 
for flexibility, speed, mobility. I’m not for sitting down 
in hedgehogs, whatever you call them. 


JUDGING THE RUSSIANS— 


Q Field Marshal, there has been a lot of talk about 
175 Russian divisions. Those divisions really don’t 
concern NATO unless the Russians can put them 
in Europe with support to keep them in battle. 
They have pretty poor communications. When they 
get to West Germany, they are a thousand, two 
or three thousand miles from their sources of sup- 
ply. What does NATO really have to face? How 
many divisions can the Russians send against West 
Europe? 

A I think it would depend on whether they want to 
attack us without any warning and without any mo- 
bilization procedure. If they did that, they could move 
about 30 divisions. 

We, certainly, could hold that, you see. That’s easy. 
But if they want, they could have a much bigger 
build-up. They’ve got 175 divisions all around. But I 
never bother much about counting people’s heads. I 
count people’s ability, you see. I think there’s far too 
much counting of heads. I’d say, over all, that when 
we’re assessing the possibility of what this guy can 
do, we’re rather inclined to think he could do much 
more than he could. We have difficulties, ourselves. 
What about his difficulties? 

Q If it took him a month or two to put the larger 
number of divisions into Germany, by that time 
NATO would have reserve forces coming in, as well? 

A I hope so. If not, we would deserve to lose. 
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Franklin...Fulton...Lincoln... Bell... Willard—geniuses ? 
Yes, in the sense that they had the creative spark and 
the ability, courage, and leadership to see and speed to 
us inventions and ideas beyond the horizon of their day, 
FUTURE IN TODAY'S YOUTH —The scientists, states- 
men, inventors, and humanitarians of tomorrow are 
among our youth of today. The future depends upon our 
discovering, fostering and using their creative genius. 

OPPORTUNITIES ABOUND [for all of us ‘to direct the 
genius and resources of our country to useful improve- 


ments, to the sciences, the arts, education...’”* 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS —1l0 help meet 


this need, Union Carbide has established undergraduate 


scholarship and fellowship programs in a number of 





LINDE Oxygen e 
Prest-O-LIte Acetylene 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals HAYNES STELLITE Alloys | PRESTONE Anti-Freeze 
PYROFAX Gas DYNEL Textile Fibers UNION Carbide 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 





Spark of genius 


“The great objective... 
is to open the avenue of scientific knowledge to youth”* 


liberal arts colleges and technical institutions to assist 
deserving students who are interested in business and 
scientific careers. 

THE PEOPLE OF UCC hope you, too, will do everything 
in your power to discover and encourage the creative 
talent of our American youth. In them is our greatest 
assurance of an ever better tomorrow. 

TO LEARN MORE about the Union Carbide scholarships and 


fellowships, their purposes, and the colleges and universities in which 
they have been established, write for booklet A, 


*from ‘Tablets in the Hall of Fame, New York University, 
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30 EAST 42ND STREET Tle NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products include 


NATIONAL Carbons 
LINDE Silicones 
BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics 
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[ILEING TO DRIVE AS TO SEE °° 


FOR YEARS TO 


This is not just a new model. It is a wholly restyled and 
completely re-engineered Cadillac—new, from its more 
massive grille to its more distinctive rear deck. 

It is lower and longer in silhouette . . . more modern and 
graceful in its body lines .. . and with greater majesty and 
dignity in every detail. Beyond question, it is destined to 
influence the design of motor cars for years to come. 


Matching this new exterior beauty, and adding their own 
full measure of glamour and graciousness to the car, are 
Cadillac’s luxurious new interiors—more generously pro- 
portioned and more beautifully appointed than ever before. 


And, what is even more remarkable, this wonderful new 
Cadillac is as thrilling to drive as it is to see! 


A great new 230-horsepower engine has added new power 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 









and responsiveness. A vastly improved Hydra-Matic 
Drive provides even greater smoothness and flexibility. 
Advanced Cadillac Power Steering brings with it a whole 
new concept of steering and handling ease. And new 
Cadillac Power Braking* has introduced wonderful new 
motoring safety and convenience. 


This greater Cadillac beauty—and this finer Cadillac 
performance—are available for 1954 in three brilliant new 
series of motor cars . . . the remarkable Series 62, the 
magnificent Fleetwood Series 60 Special and the distin- 
guished Fleetwood Series 75. And, of course, there is the 
supremely beautiful Eldorado. 


These inspiring creations are in your Cadillac dealer's 
showroom now—awaiting your critical inspection. We 
urge you to see and drive them at your earliest opportunity. 

*Optional at extra cost. 
CORPORATION 


GENERAL MOTORS 















faith... 
backed by dollars 


When you see telephone lines going up, you see proof your telephone company believes 


in the future of your community. General Telephone System has invested hundreds of millions 
of dollars in that faith to bring modern telephone communication to 21 states. 
As we continue to expand and improve our service, thousands 
of Americans show their faith by investing their savings in our System; 
many others by investing their careers, some by doing both. 


It is faith and partnership like this that keeps America great. 


General Telephone 
System... Que of H 
ant Talithone: Cprtions 


2¢6¢0 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK. N.Y 
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BERLIN... 


>> Whether or not anything comes out of this Big Four meeting in Berlin, it's 
a big show. It has the trappings of a full-dress, historic peace conference. 
The world's Big Four--U.S., Russia, Britain, France--are meeting for the 
first time in five years, first time since the Communists invaded South Korea. 
Topflight diplomats are in charge. Dulles, Molotov, Eden and Bidault are 
doing the talking. They are not leaving this one to deputies. 
Hordes of experts are on tap, so many that West Berlin has had to set aside 
150 offices for the Allied delegations in the West Berlin conference building. 
The press, reflecting world interest, is here about 1,000 strong. 
Berlin, especially the Soviet sector, is all dolled up for the occasion. 
Everything is set--on the surface--for a genuine peace conference. 











>> You get the impression that everybody is here and eager to do business. 

Here's the U.S. with a delegation of about 45 officials from Washington, 
the French with 30, the British with about 50, the Russians with at least that 
many. These are just the people scheduled to perform in the main show. 

On the side lines, waiting to be invited in, are official observers from 
both East and West Germany, Austria and Communist Poland. Then there are a dozen 
Chinese Communists, brought here by the Kremlin to exert propaganda pressure on 
the U.S. for a five-power meeting, one that would include Communist China. 

This explains why the U.S. delegation not only includes experts on Austria 
and Germany--the ostensible subjects of the meeting--but also officials who know 








about Trieste, Eastern Europe, defense, Soviet propaganda--and China. No U.S. 
experts, though, on atomic energy, despite the talk of atomic pooling. 


>> The Russians, who stalled this Big Four conference as long as they could, 
have now had to work at top Speed getting East Berlin polished up for it. 
They have hurriedly spliced together telephone wires between East and 
West Berlin. They cut them 18 months ago. To improve the looks of the Soviet 
Embassy, they have put hundreds of East Germans to work cleaning up the surround- 
ing area, covering bomb scars with grass sod, filling in potholes in the streets. 
To take care of the press, the Russians have fixed up the building where 
Goebbels once directed propaganda for Hitler. They've even whitewashed it. 


>> The big idea of the Russians is to make East Berlin a show place--for the 
life of the Big Four conference, that is. They can't afford to have the visitors 
find life in West Berlin so much more attractive than life in East Berlin. 
So East Berlin shops, for the first time since the Communists grabbed then, 
now display woolens from Britain, cognac from France, bananas from Lebanon. 





(over) 
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The big department store on Potsdamerplatz, where East and West Berlin 
meet, has a new look about it. Artists and window decorators have been imported 
to dress it up. There's a choice of consumer goods on the shelves. Even 
Western currency can be used in paying for goods by order of Moscow. 





The Warsaw Restaurant, East Berlin's fanciest eating place, boasts a big 
neon sign, first of its kind in the Soviet part of town. 

Theaters, orchestras have been instructed to put on special shows, in order 
to compete with the entertainment normally available in West Berlin. 








>> To impress visitors from the West, the Soviet authorities have ordered the 
display and sale of a car made in East Germany, the "IFA." In the past this has 
been for export only. Production goal for "IFA" this year is 11,000, compared 
with production of 480,000 cars and trucks a year in West Germany. 
The "IFA" is hailed as the cheapest car in the world. At 12,000 marks, 
though, it seems fairly high to most East Germans. A railroad engineer would 
have to give up 3 years' pay for one, a white-collar worker 4% years' pay. 


>> Remembering the June 17 revolt in East Germany, the Russians are taking 
steps to prevent a repetition of this revolt during the Big Four conference. 
Wages of skilled workers have been increased 5 per cent. 
Factories seized by the Russians are being turned back, with a flourish, to 
the East German Government--not, of course, to the original owners. 
Easier credit is announced for private firms. Retailers are told they can 
have higher markups. Cancellation of Soviet reparations is widely publicized. 
Add these developments to the sudden presence of goods in East Berlin 
shops, and the contrast with the recent past is startling.....On the other hand, 
the Soviet crackdown on East Germans under suspicion continues just as before. 








>> All of the Big Four governments are taking special precautions at these 
Berlin meetings against riots, demonstrations or attacks on the delegates. 

The U.S. has moved in 200 extra military police, to make up a force of 500, 
not to mention the U.S. Army garrison of 7,000. The specially imported force 
includes military detectives to guard members of the U.S. delegation. 

The British and French, similarly, have augmented their guards here. 

The Russians have ordered in some 3,000 additional police for East Berlin, 
installed special police along the railway between Berlin and the Polish border 
and have strengthened Soviet forces in the area. About 12,000 houses in East 
Berlin have been requisitioned by Soviet authorities for Army personnel. 

East Berliners wonder if the new guards have come to stay indefinitely. 








>> If you're wondering what's to come out of this big show in Berlin..... 

Only thing informed observers here expect is talk, lots of it. No one 
looks for real U.S.-Soviet peace, real agreement. Least of all on Germany. 

The Russians will insist on a neutral, disarmed Germany, one that Moscow 
can gobble up. They will fight in every way they can to kill the European Army 
idea. They will work hard on France, especially, to split the Allies. They aim 
to wreck U.S.-backed European defense, drive the U.S. out of Europe for keeps. 

The Americans will not buy any of these Soviet ideas, not this time. 

Result: A U.S.-Soviet stalemate, as before. Only question is whether U.S. 
or Russia, in the eyes of the world, will win the propaganda battle of Berlin. 4 
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N. other tire is like the U.S. Royal 
Master—because its fundamental qual- 
ities of safety and economy are different 
and exclusively its own. 

Several of these special U. S. Royal 
? . Master features are illustrated here. 
1s against you aa They represent, we believe, the highest 

level of tire safety ever achieved. 

With its extra strong and deep tread 
foundation—it can deliver up to twice 
the safe mileage of ordinary tires. 


no other such tire 





With its exclusive, multiple tread 
rows, there is no other such stopping 
power and skid protection—when the 
weather is against you—or with you. 





NO SKID SCARE of ordinary 
tires. Exclusive Royaltex 
Tread design has as many as 
47 tread rows to hold the 
road base, giving the only 
such skid protection! 


NO SUCH MILEAGE —Be- 
cause of their deep undere 
tread, Royaltex Tread Rows 
are renewable, without re- 
capping—giving you 3 tire 
lives in l—up to twice the 
safe miles. 


THE ONLY AIR CONTAINER NO CURB SCUFF 

THAT PREVENTS BLOWOUTS Patented Curb Guard* Protective 
The U.S. Royal Lifewall gives Rib protects sidewalls from 
positivenylon blowout preven- scuff and damage, keeps White- 
tion for all tires, old or new; walls spotless. (*Exclusive prop- 
doubles strength of tires; erty and Trademark of United 
with puncture and rup- States Rubber Company.) 

ture protection. No other 
such blowout prevention. 
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proving theory One of many experimental pressure vessels, built to prove high-pressure design, being tested to 
destruction. It finally burst at 44,150 pounds per square inch, shielded by this 814 ton steel slab. 


search for a better way... 


A. ©. Smith Corporation manufactures Permaglas Water Heaters and Home Components, Commercial Water Heaters, Harvestore Feed and Bulk Storage 
Heating Equipment, Welding Machines, Electrodes and Accessories, Electric Units, Safety Grating, Vertical Turbine Pumps, L.P. Gas Systems, Glass-lined 
Motors, Petroleum Meters, Gasoline Pumps, Pressure Vessels, Heat Exchangers, and Stainless Chemical Processing Equipment, and Brewery Tanks. For infor- 
Line Pipe and Oil-Well Casing, Automobile Frames and Control Arms, Aircraft mation_write A. O. Smith Corporation, Dept. UN-154, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin: 





Making theories become useful realities is and has been the life work of the 
A. O. Smith research engineer. 


He is the man who takes all available information on a technical problem 
and then goes to work to find a better way ! 


Out of his patient probing have come the data and formulae which have 
expanded the technical horizons of major industries. To the A. O. Smith 
engineer there is nothing we have today that cannot be improved. 


In almost every scientific field the men at A. O. Smith have proved or 
disproved engineering doctrine. The fields of metallurgy, electronics, welding 
and ceramics, to name but a few, have felt the successful impact of the 
Smith men who frequently explode theory in their determined 

efforts to search for a better way! 


s 
11 Plants in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
* e Ohio, Wisconsin, Illinois, Texas and California 
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Arthur H. Dean, center of a new 
controversy, is special U. S$. Am- 
bassador who has been seeking a 
basis for peace talks in Korea. 

The Providence (R.1.) Journal, on 
January 3 quoted Mr. Dean as 
favoring a review of U. S. policy 
toward Communist China. Mr. 
Dean later notified the Journal that 
he had not understood the material 
was to be directly attributed to 
him. Still, argument developed. 

The article in the Journal quoted 
Mr. Dean as follows: 

“| think there is a possibility the 
Chinese Communists are more in- 
terested in developing themselves 
in China than they are in interna- 
tional Communism. If we could use 
that as a divisive method of putting 


Here’s What Started the 


a wedge between the Chinese 
Communists and the Soviet Union, 
| think we might try it. . . 

“I'm 100 per cent anti-Commu- 
nist, but if short of military oper- 
ations there is a chance of divid- 
ing Communist China from Russia, 
we ought to take a look at it.” 

The article went on to say: “‘It is 
not Dean's view that there is all the 
time in the world to work this thing 
out. It is part of his thesis that the 
trade of Red China is increasing all 
the time, and the possibilities of 
her expansion of trade in Asia are 
such that if five years from now 
we made a gesture of recognition, 
she might be in a position to make 
an insulting gesture back and re- 
ply in effect, ‘Sorry, too late.’ 


DOES NEW LOOK AT CHINA 
MEAN RECOGNITION? 


A drive is growing to get U.S. to recognize 
Communist China, admit it to the U.N. 

Speeches, newspaper columns, magazine 
articles are appearing, favoring the move. 
Russians are pushing it at the Berlin talks. 

Latest round in the controversy centers 
around published views attributed to Arthur 


H. Dean, special U.S. envoy who has been 
dealing with Communist Chinese in Korea. 
Those views have been attacked on the 
floor of the Senate by Senator Herman Welker. 
Mr. Dean replied, defending his background. 
Here you get the record, in text, of this latest 
phase of an important, growing debate. 


Argument 


“'The question in my mind,’ 
says Dean, ‘is whether by our con- 
tinued insistence on standing on 
the side lines, we may be blind to 
our own interest.’ “’ 

Mr. Dean also was quoted in 
the article as saying he wished 
Chiang Kai-shek were back on 
the mainland, but that it was his 
belief that those who pin their 
faith on Chiang are looking at the 
problem “through rosy glasses,” 
end, “in our own tough, realistic 
self-interest we ought to try an- 
other pair.” 

Mr. Dean is a close friend of 
John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, and succeeded Mr. Dulles as 
senior partner in the law firm of 
Sullivan & Cromwell. 


SENATOR WELKER ATTACKS MR. DEAN 





The question of American policy with respect to the Gov- 
ernment of Communist China, and, indeed, American policy 
toward Asia in general, continues to be a subject of the most 
vital concern to our people. And well it should be. 

We have fought a bloody war in Korea at tremendous 
sacrifice—a war which is today mercifully suspended—but a 
war in which we and our allies nevertheless failed to attain 
our final objectives just the same. 

These objectives, in case anybody has forgotten them today, 
were the defeat of unprovoked aggression and the unification 
of the nation of Korea. 

Each of these objectives has been thwarted by the military 
and political policies of the Communist Government of China, 
which the United States and its allies today face in a pro- 
longed stalemate. 

Viewed realistically, there is little satisfaction to be gained 
from this situation, for the simple reason that we are dealing 


66 


with one of the most brutal and savage regimes yet to appear 
on this earth—a Government totally lacking in principle of any 
kind, and absolutely devoid of honor. 


RED CHINA HATES THE FREE 


Nothing—not one single act or deed—can be pointed to 
which would afford the least indication that the Government 
of Red China will alter its course of hatred for the United 
States and the free world .. . 

This leads me to the specific subject which I have in 
mind today. 

Within recent days statements attributed to Mr. Arthur H. 
Dean, our special Ambassador to Korea and our chief delegate 
in the Panmunjom conferences with the Chinese and North 
Korean Communists, have appeared in the press. Because of 
Mr. Dean’s official position, his views, as I have read them, 
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are obviously important and would tend to commit this Gov- 
ernment to policies which do not have the support of the 
Majority Leader, the distinguished senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Knowland]; of Walter Robertson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Far Eastern Affairs; of Admiral Arthur W. 
Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; or Representa- 
tive Walter Judd of Minnesota. I do not know where these 
views originate, but I do know that similar views are presently 
being advocated by certain “left wing” columnists in the daily 
press. 

I regret to say that Mr. Dean, according to an interview 
published on Jan. 3, 1954, in the Providence Journal, calls 
for a review of the policy of the United States with regard 
to the Government of Communist China and the Government 
of Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa. 

Mr. Dean offers the view, which has long been held by 
pro-Red China apologists in the State Department, that 
“there is a possibility that the Chinese Communists are more 
interested in developing themselves in China than they are in 
international Communism.” 

I can’t believe anything can be farther from the truth. 

Mr. Dean raises the possibility of “putting a wedge between 
the Chinese Communists and the Soviet Union.” He does this 
despite the fact that the leaders of Communist China have, by 
their statements and their military actions, proved themselves 
to be complete tools of the international Communist con- 
spiracy and its plan for world conquest . . . 

I am curious as to what the possible long-range implica- 
tions of his proposals might be in connection with our an- 
nounced policy toward Red China? 

I ask this question because, setting aside the elaborate and 
flowery language used by Mr. Dean, it is crystal clear that 
what he is talking about is nothing less than a need for re- 
versing the existing American policy toward Asia and embark- 
ing upon a totally different course of action. 

Now, Mr. President, my further question is by what author- 
ity does Mr. Dean take it upon himself to discuss any such 
proposition at this time? I should like to ask if he is speaking 
with the blessing of the Secretary of State or the President ot 
the United States? Certainly Mr. Dean was never confirmed 
as Ambassador by the Senate of the United States and cannot 
lay claim to its approval. I should appreciate being corrected 
if I am wrong but it has been my understanding that our 
present policy has the support of this nation, and I am un- 
aware of any determined insistence by the American people 
that it be changed. 

Mr. Dean and others contend that we should look at Asia 
with more “realism.” What I want to know is what is so un- 
realistic about the Administration’s present policy? To me, 
and I am certain I speak for the bulk of the people of my 
State of Idaho, the refusal of this policy to offer the slightest 
concessions to the Red Chinese is the absolute height of 
realism. 

It is a real policy because it refuses to offer a bribe to the 
slave rulers of China. It is a realistic policy because it refuses 
even to discuss the possibility of United Nations membership 
for a bloody aggressor whose policies have brought murderous 
ruin and destruction to millions. It is a realistic policy because 
it recognizes the sacrifices in blood which American soldiers 
have paid on the icy hills of Korea. 

But today individuals such as Mr. Dean are beginning to 
question the wisdom of this policy and in a roundabout man- 
ner are chanting the siren song of collaboration with the rulers 
of Red China. 

Chiang Kai-shek, the legal President of China, is tossed 
aside as ineffective and unreliable. We are asked by Mr. Dean 
to take a “hard critical stare” at his military potentialities, the 
intention being to point to the President of free China as the 
leader of a lost cause. 
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Here, as elsewhere in Mr. Dean’s remarks, the clearly sug- 
gested alternative is to turn hopefully to the Chinese Reds— 
the same Reds who have turned the once great nation of 
China into a land of terror and death. The same Reds who 
have proclaimed their love for “people’s democracy” while 
exterminating it from the very earth. 

Mr. Dean strongly contends that, if we do not open up 
trade relations with Red China immediately, a later offer 
might be rejected “in an insulting manner.” 

I should like to repeat that—“in an insulting manner.” 

I wonder what the families of American dead in Korea 
would have to say today to Mr. Dean’s fear that the United 
States may have to endure “an insulting gesture” from Mao 
Tse-tung and his band of thugs? 


DEAN AND PACIFIC INSTITUTE 


The past record of Mr. Dean fails to show any outstanding 
shrewdness in his understanding of the devious ways of the 
Communists. Therefore, with the vital question of our secu- 
rity and long-range policy in mind, I am compelled at this 
time to take his views with a generous grain of salt and to ask 
again by whose authority he speaks, if any. I am a member of 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, which, during its investigation of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, has had considerable insight into the 
career and expressed views of Mr. Dean. 

He was chairman of the Pacific Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations from 1925 to 1950, and was a major financial 
contributor to the organization along with the millionaire 
Communist, Frederick Vanderbilt Field. He was also a vice 
chairman of the American Institute of Pacific Relations from 
1946 to 1950, and a member of its executive committee from 
1927 to 1951. 

In its report dated July 2, 1952, the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee, after hearings held for a period of 
nearly one year, found that the Institute of Pacific Relations 
“has been considered by the American Communist Party and 
by Soviet officials as an instrument of Communist policy, 
propaganda and military intelligence,” and that “members 
of the small core of officials and staff members who controlled 
IPR were either Communist or pro-Communist.” 

The investigations showed that Mr. Arthur Dean was a 
member of an IPR committee which investigated charges of 
Communist bias made by a member of the organization in 
1945 and that he and his committee completely cleared the 
organization of such charges. 

In the course of the Subcommittee hearings, Frederick 
Vanderbilt Field appeared as a witness who invoked th: 
Fifth Amendment when asked about his membership in the 
Communist Party. According to the minutes of the board of 
trustees of the IPR dated March 18, 1947, Mr. Dean de- 
fended Mr. Field as “one of the most valuable and objective 
members of the executive committee.” 

He opposed the proposal to remove Mr. Field and, as a 
result, the latter continued to serve on the executive 
committee. 


WHAT DEAN WROTE— 


The Subcommittee hearings also disclosed a letter from 
Mr. Dean to Mr. Clayton Lane, dated April 18, 1949, in 
which the former suggests that the help of Lawrence Rosinger 
and Owen Lattimore be enlisted to “point out the difficulties 
our State Department is now facing in attempting to get 
up a constructive policy for China.” Mr. Dean’s letter 
further suggests that in the future no mention be made of 
“the Communist attack in relation to IPR publications.” 


At this point I should like to read the entire letter into the © 
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HERMAN WELKER 





—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR 


récord. [Mr. Dean’s letter was addressed to Clayton Lane, 
Executive Secretary, American Institute cf Pacific Relations, 
Inc. It follows: ] 


Dear Mr. Lane: 

Thank you for your letter of April 15, 1949, together 
with its inclosures. I think you are greatly to be congratu- 
lated on your success with General Marshall. I think we 
must be very careful, however, that we do not indicate to 
him either (a) that he is coming into an institution of 
financial difficulties and that we are going to use him to 
bolster up our appeal to the foundations, who I am in- 
clined to think might misunderstand it, or (b) that we 
are going to use his name to obtain additional funds. 

{ realize that you have come into an exceptionally 
difficult situation, but I think we might go back to the 
publications of the Institute and with the help of Larry 
Rosinger point out the difficulties our State Department 
is now facing in attempting to get up a constructive 
policy for China. I think we might make a very real con- 
tribution to the subject if we could state very objectively, 
but explicitly, problems which we now face in China. 
I am sure Owen Lattimore would be a great help in this. 

Sincerely yours, 
Arthur H. Dean. 
P.S. I hope you won't get discouraged. It is tough but I 
think worthwhile. You have my complete support but (1) 
I would not mention the Communist attack in relation to 


IPR publications (2) for income tax as well as policy 
reasons I would not indicate we are engaged in pro or 
anti-Communist attacks, (3) I would not indicate you 
have been brought in, to relieve a bad situation. This 
has antagonized some of Ned’s friends. Some way we 
must solve the Russian problem. It’s up to us to find out 
what makes them tick; why they are what they are; it’s 
not up to us to fight Communism. If we try that we have 
no function; we must expose how it works, what it is, 
what it does, when it fails. 
A.H. D. 


It is significant to note that when Lawrence Rosinger came 
before the Subcommittee on Internal Security he invoked the 
Fifth Amendment in regard to his Communist Party member- 
ship. 

It is further significant that the Subcommittee found that 
“Owen Lattimore was, from some time beginning in the 
1930s, a conscious articulate instrument of the Soviet con- 
spiracy.” ... 

The IPR, of which Mr. Dean was an official spokesman, 
was largely responsible for spreading certain very harmful 
myths which affected our foreign policy in the Far East. 
Among them that Chiang Kai-shek was a total reactionary; 
that the Chinese Communists were really “agrarian reformers”; 
that they were not subservient to Moscow, in that Mao Tse- 
tung could be transformed into another Tito. 

It would seem that Mr. Dean, without apparent authority 
from any known responsible source, is today giving out the 
same kind of propaganda. 

I, for one, intend to oppose it to the end. 


‘APPEASEMENT’ IS ‘FATAL’ 


Call it by whatever name one may choose, the growing pro- 
posals for a “new look” at our Asiatic policy are the language 
of appeasement. We have only to look at the fatal record of 
the past two decades to remind ourselves of the consequences 
which have always followed a policy of appeasement. 

There are those who want us to believe that we can do 
business with Red China. There will always be those who 
counsel timidity and expediency, refusing to see as our only 
hope a posture of uncompromising strength and a refusal 
to make deals of any sort with a foe completely lacking in 
honor... 

I think we must ask ourselves to what extent special am- 
bassadors, serving without the confirmation of the United 
States Senate, are to be allowed to express themselves publicly 
on high-policy matters—when there is absolutely no evidence 
that they are speaking with the official voice of the Adminis- 
tration which appointed them .. . 


The foregoing is text of the address delivered in the U. S. 
Senate on Jan. 14, 1954, by Senator Herman Welker (Rep.), 
of Idaho. 





MR. DEAN REPLIES TO SENATOR WELKER 


I am and always have been consistently anti-Communist. 
Communism is repugnant to every idea for which I stand. In 
my judgment, it should be fought tooth and nail. I am against 
the appeasement of the U.S.S.R., Red China, North Korea or 
any other Communist government or movement. I am not in 
favor of the recognition of Red China or its admission to the 
United Nations. I have not been spreading Communist doc- 
trine in any way, shape or form. I have said that in the selfish 
interests of the American people, we must face facts as we 
find them, not as we would like to find them. 
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I have always believed we could eliminate Communism 
but that it was not enough just to say you were opposed 
to it. 

I believe we must find out what makes men surrender 
their ideals and minds to Communism and try to eradicate the 
basic causes of Communism. 

All my life I have been interested in the solution of social 
questions with respect to the elimination of disease, poverty 
and the lack of educational opportunities because of the 
accident of birth. I have worked with a great many organiza- 
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tions such as the Henry Street Visiting Nurse, Association 
for the Aid of Crippled Children, New York and Memorial 
Hospitals, scholarship committees and universities in an effort 
to provide better and more available education. 

In 1927 and 1928, I represented American and English 
bankers in financing power projects in Japan and spent con- 
siderable time in China, Southeast Asia and India. 

I have long had a deep and abiding interest in the Far 
East. As a boy in Ithaca, N. Y., I worked with the late William 
Elliot Griffis, the father of Stanton Griffis, in aiding him in 
his researches into the Far East. I was introduced to Willard 
Straight and was fascinated by his experiences. 

I was among those who believed that the retention of the 
Japanese Emperor would make Japan a bulwark against Com- 
munism. 

I thought the agreements at Yalta and the leasing of Man- 
churia to the U.S.S.R. a great mistake. After the close of 
World War II, I looked around for an objective, scholarly re- 
search organization concentrating on studying the basic prob- 
lems and the causes of Communism in the Far East. I thought 
we had to study these peoples’ aspirations to understand them. 

Scholars in a number of leading American universities rec- 
ommended the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

About the same time various corporations and individuals 
with whom I was working on problems of the Far East and 
who were making contributions to it, and the late G. Ells- 
worth Huggins and James L. McConaughy, asked me if I 
would be interested in going on its board. 

I investigated and found such men and women as Robert 
Sproul, Walter Dillingham, Henry F. Grady, Raymond Allen, 
Joseph P. Chamberlain, Pearl Buck, George Cameron, Brooks 
Emeny, Charles Gamble, L. Carrington Goodrich and others 
on the board. Newton D. Baker and Juan Trippe, Admiral 
Harry Yarnell and others had served as trustees. 

I was elected a trustee on the 28th day of March, 1946, 
and resigned the 21st day of March, 1950. 


INSIDE STORY OF IPR 


Some time after I went on the board, a number of other 
trustees and myself became disturbed over the activities and 
views of Frederick Vanderbilt Field and others. The institute 
was organized under the laws of the District of Columbia. 
There was no way just to remove a fellow trustee. It took 
some time but we brought about his resignation as a trustee 
and member of the executive committee. 

Shortly thereafter, we also brought in the late Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior in President Hoover’s Cabi- 
net and former president of Leland Stanford University, as 
chairman of the American IPR. 

In October, 1948, Clayton Lane, who had been in the 
Department of Commerce in the Far East when President 
Hoover was Secretary of Commerce, was elected the execu- 
tive secretary of the IPR to replace E. C. Carter. Mr. Lane 
Was instrumental in bringing in prominent businessmen and 
bankers as trustees. 

Through the intervention of Mr. Lane and General Wede- 
meyer we were able to get General George C. Marshall to 
serve as trustee. [Lieut. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, now re- 
tired, was Commanding General, China Theater, in the closing 
months of World War II. General Marshall was Secretary of 
State from 1947 to 1949.] 

We also caused a number of other changes to be made in 
the IPR organization in order to make sure it was a truly ob- 
jective research organization and that its research was ably 
and properly done. Among others, Grayson L. Kirk was on the 
research committee. It would, of course, have been far easier 
for us just to have resigned as trustees when we decided the 
IPR needed to be reorganized. 
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AMBASSADOR ARTHUR H. DEAN 


I resigned as a trustee in March, 1950. 

Again at the instance of a number of organizations inter- 
ested in the Far East, including Mr. Lawrence Heyworth of 
Lever Bros. England, Sir George Samson, Ivison Macadam, 
William L. Holland and others, after Huntington Gilchrist of 
the American Cyanamid Company resigned as chairman of the 
International IPR, I was elected chairman at the meeting of 
the Pacific Council in New Delhi on Oct. 13, 1950. 

As I shortly became engaged in defending various invest- 
ment bankers in the suit brought by the Government under 
the Sherman Act, I had very little time for the IPR and could 
not attend its meetings. I resigned on -Feb. 5, 1952, immedi- 
ately after Mr. Lawrence Rosinger, at one time one of its re- 
search associates, had refused to answer questions before a 
Senate investigating committee. 

Senator Welker has attacked me because I did not fore- 
see this. Up to that time Lawrence Rosinger had enjoyed 
a reputation for high and objective scholarship among his 
associates. 

I shall continue to do everything I can to help the Far 
East and Southeast Asia to fight Communism. I have spent 
most of the last five months trying to solve the Korean prob- 
lem, which is a very tough nut to crack. 


‘AGAINST APPEASEMENT’ 


I am very sure that I don’t even begin to know the answers 
but I have done my level best to represent the American 
people in the negotiations with the Communists. I am 100 
per cent against appeasement or knuckling under. To the best 
of my knowledge and belief, I have fought the Communists at 
every turn. 

Senator Welker’s statement will be a great aid to the Com- 
munists. 

They have succeeded in getting a very strong anti-Com- 
munist to attack me in order to spread confusion and to divide 
our Allies and they are undoubtedly chortling with glee at 
their success. 


The foregoing is the full text of a statement issued by 
Ambassador Arthur H. Dean in reply to the January 14 Senate 
speech by Senator Welker. 
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A’ THE PLANES on these pages show, the American aircraft fighters, and aircraft in every other category of Air Power, 
industry has led the world in fighter development since must be continued year after year without interruption if 
World War I. Development and production of superior American Air Powerjis to be an effective instrument for peace. 
















1. In 1918, France, not America, led in fighter airplane develop- 


ment. U. S. pilots, like Ace of Aces Captain Rickenbacker, flew 130 powerful new air-cooled engine, Pratt & Whitney’s Wasp. Rugged and 
m.p.h. Spads. Though primitive, they represented huge advances over very light, the Wasp produced over 400 h.p., a huge output for its day. 
the 28 m.p.h. aircraft flown by the Wrights a mere 15 years earlier. A generation of fast fighters, like Boeing’s P-12, was built around it. 





¢ 
3. More powerful engines and growing design experience led to 4. The big, rugged Republic P-47 Thunderbolt brought Army Air 
more streamlined, low-wing monoplanes in the 1930’s. Between the Force fighter speed to over 400 m.p.h. Builtin 1941 around a new 2000h.p. 
230 m.p.h. Boeing P-26 (above) and the 300 m.p.h. Curtiss P-36, speed- Pratt & Whitney engine, it became one of World War II’s top fighters. 
cutting external struts and bracing wires had disappeared from fighters. It outflew and outfought the enemy’s best in every war theater. 
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5. The jet age in America dates from 1942, when the experimental 6. As early as 1945, design work began for the first of famed families 
Bell XP-59 fighter first flew. Its two small turbojet engines each devel- of North American F-86 Sabres (above), and Republic F-84 Thunder- 
oped 1250 pounds of thrust. By 1945, 4000-pound thrust turbojets, and jets. In Korea, though far out-numbered, Sabres scored a 13 to 1 margin 


550 m.p.h. Lockheed P-80 Shooting Stars (above) were in production. over Russian-made MIGs, while F-84s starred against ground targets. 








7. First of several U.S. A. F. supersonic fighter types in production, North American F-100 Super Sabre, is powered by Pratt & Whitney’s J-57 jet. 


an U.S. Air Power Prevent a War? 





The answer lies in how consistently America pursues 


a sound peacetime Air Power policy 


ROM the Spad of 1918 to the Super 

Sabre of 1954, American Air Power 
has grown in importance to the stage 
where its strength or weakness can mean 
the difference between winning, losing, 
or preventing another World War. To 
succeed in preventing a war, our military 
aircraft—in every major category— 
must be second to none in performance 
and strong enough in numbers to dis- 
courage aggression before it starts. 


Never before—not in 1918, 1941 or 
1950—has America had Air Power of 
such effective dimensions when the chips 
were down. To build this kind of Air 


Power and to have it ready at the time 
of some future emergency, there must be 
a continuous long-range program of pro- 
duction of the finest military aircraft 
that can be developed, in sufficient 
quantities to do the job. 


As the Secretary of Defense has said, 
“Tt is especially important . .. that we 
organize our military efforts for maxi- 
mum effectiveness and ethciency over a 
period of years.”’ That is why the Depart- 
ment of Defense —the Air Force, the 
Navy and the Army — must have the 
support of every citizen for a realistic, 
long-range Air Power program. 


Only through such a long-range pro- 
eram can America meet—and even fore- 
stall—any emergencies which lie ahead. 


Se Sanaa 
UNITED AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 

EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT | 

Pratt & Whitney jet and piston engines, } 
Hamilton Standard propellers and aircraft | 
equipment, Chance Vought airplanes and | 

| guided missiles, and Sikorsky helicopters, 
| ' 
| | 
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Engineers: We need additional experienced en- 

gineers. If you are not now in defense work, write 

Personnel Dept., stating complete qualifications. 
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Ever look at your house this way 7 


Your electric company does! 


1940-—This was your house. 
measured by the amount of electricity 


you used before World War II. 





al 


1947 —You used twice as 
much electricity. So your house 
seemed twice as big 

to your electric company. 





Today — You use a lot more 


electricity—three times as much as in 1940! 


And all the while you were finding 
new ways to use electricity for better 
living, its price was coming down. 


1960-—You'll use about four times 
the electricity you used in 1940. 
Your electric company already is 
investing millions of dollars 

to have it ready. 


This means that the electric light and 
power companies of America are plan- 
ning and building well ahead for the 
nation’s growing electric future. Their 
$10 billion expansion program is the 


“YOU ARE THERE”—CBS television—witness history’s great events 
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largest in all industrial history. 
America’s business-managed electric 
companies prove daily that they can 


meet the country’s electric needs. In 
view of this, you have the right to 





ask whether any federal government 
electric power projects—paid for with 
your tax money—are really neces- 
sary. America’s Electric Light and 
Power Companies*, 


*Names on request from this magazine’s advertising department 
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Why a Loyal Republican 
Wants to Limit Ike’s Power 


Behind the argument over the Bricker amendment 
lies a renewed congressional effort to wrest power 
from the President. Senator Bricker, loyal Republi- 
can, regretfully leads the drive. 


e No More ‘Yaltas’? 








ONGREsS and the White House are 
locked in a new battle for power. 
This battle finds Senator John W. Bricker 
leading a congressional effort to clip the 
President’s authority in the field of 
foreign relations. Actually, however, the 
conflict simply renews an old and often 
recurring struggle. Nearly every Presi- 
dent has had to face some effort to re- 
strict his authority, or has himself sought 
to increase his own power. 
The present situation, now heading for 
a showdown, has been developing over a 
period of years. It pits Senator Bricker, 
an ordinarily party-loyal Ohio Republi- 
can, against a popular Republican Presi- 
dent. The Senator, an experienced 
politician and his party’s 1944 vice-presi- 
dential nominee, regretfully is challeng- 
ing, too, Mr. Eisenhower’s newly asserted 
party leadership. The Senator has sub- 
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~-Gardner in the Columbus Ohio State Journal 


“SAFEGUARD‘ 
Protecting traditional liberties . 
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stantial backing. And the President is 
ready to fight. 

The immediate issue is the Bricker 
amendment to the Constitution. Under its 
provisions, both houses of Congress 
would have to enact specific legislation 
to give a treaty any status as internal 
law. This legislation would have to 
square with the Constitution. Congress 
also would have power to regulate execu- 
tive agreements. Such agreements would 
be subject to the same restrictions as 
treaties. 

To Senator Bricker and many of his 
supporters, the executive agreements are 
more important than the treaties. The 
latter, as the Constitution stands, must 
be ratified by two thirds of the Sen- 
ate. But thousands of executive agree- 
ments—arrangements between the Presi- 
dent and other nations—have been con- 
cluded without notification of their 
terms, or their existence, to the public 
or Congress. 

Then there is the question of the 
United Nations. Behind U.N., the Sena- 
tor and others see the specter of some su- 
preme_ international organization — or 
supergovernment that, without the safe- 
guards of the amendment, might be 
given power to abridge the traditional 
liberties of American citizens. 

About Senator Bricker’s amendment 
and his supporting contentions there are 
some loud and emphatic arguments. 
These already are beginning to fill the 
pages of the Congressional Record and 
the columns of the newspapers. An under- 
tone of acrimony is growing louder. And 
in this the Senator himself is involved. 

Changing viewpoints. Senator Brick- 
er obviously feels that the Administra- 
tion’s intense opposition to his amend- 
ment is the result of a reversed attitude 
by at least two ranking figures in the Ei- 
senhower circle. Ordinarily the most 
amiable and friendly of men, he is said to 


ASTER) 


be growingly resentful and showing a 
capacity for stubbornness that has 
bobbed up at several points in an event- 
ful career. 

The Senator grew up on an Ohio farm, 
attended a one-room schoolhouse. He 
taught school for a time to help finance 
college and law school—both at Ohio 
State University. In World War I, he 
served as a chaplain when he found that 
an abnormally slow heartbeat kept him 
from regular service. In subsequent years 
he practiced law and began making a 
reputation in Ohio politics. 

Now 60, Senator Bricker is tall, bulky, 
with wavy white hair, a pinkish com- 
plexion. He has a commanding appear- 
ance that has stood him well in politics. 
In Ohio, he was a phenomenal vote 
getter, despite a reserve of seriousness 

(Continued on page 74) 
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‘FIRE AWAY!’ 
... Or infringing on the executive? 
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STEEL CASTINGS 
are at work 


ARRIS Safety and Relief Valves 
pew handle steam, corrosive 
fluids and gases—difficult services 
where reliability is essential for 
uninterrupted plant operations. 
Lebanon CIRCLE (1) castings, im- 
portant parts of these valves of 





Farris Engineering Corporation, are 
produced in several special alloys 
including CIRCLE (D) 17*, a harden- 
able, corrosion-resistant stainless 
steel with exceptional strength at 
elevated temperatures. 


@ See—sTEEL WITH A THOUSAND 
QUALITIES—a documentary full- 
color sound film on the making of 
steel castings. For information write: 
Dept. K, Lebanon Steel Foundry, 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 

*Lebanon’s designation for Armco’s 


17-4-PH, produced under license by 
Armco Steel Corporation. 


LEBANON 


Carbon, Special 
Alloy and 
Stainless Steel 
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. . . Bricker wants to close 
‘a dangerous loophole’ 


that always has restrained him from back- 
slapping joviality. 

In 1932 and 1934, Mr. Bricker was 
elected Ohio's attorney general, the only 
Republican on the State ticket to win in 
those Democratic-landslide years. He 
tried for the Governor’s chair in 1935, 
but was beaten and went back to the law. 
In 1938, 1940 and 1942, he was elected 
Governor. He cleaned up a “mess in 
Columbus.” A tough economizer, he 
transformed Ohio’s deficit to a surplus. 

Of course, he got talked of as a Re- 
publican presidential possibility. But 
Senator Robert A. Taft had emerged as 
Ohio’s “favorite son.” They made a dick- 
er. Mr. Taft tried for the presidential 
nomination in 1940, but lost. In 1944, it 
was Governor Bricker’s turn. He received 
the vice-presidential nomination and lost 
with Governor Thomas E. Dewey. After 
two more years of law practice, Mr. 
Bricker was elected to the Senate. 

As a Senator, Mr. Bricker aligned him- 
self with the more conservative wing of 
the Republican Party. He opposed any 
governmental controls on business, usual- 
ly has been ready to vote for decreased 
appropriations. He has considered hous- 
ing and education, and their financing, 
to be responsibilities of the States and 
localities. On U.S. international ven- 
tures, Mr. Bricker has been cautious. He 
voted for the Marshall Plan and for the 
North Atlantic Treaty, but he also has 
voted repeatedly to cut or eliminate ap- 
propriations for aid to Europe. 

The amendment. Mr. Bricker got in- 
terested in his constitutional amendment 
about four years ago, he says, after 
reading a speech by Frank E. Holman, 
an old friend who had been president 
of the American Bar Association. The 
Senator began studying and reading on 
the treaty-making power and the manner 
in which it was applied. 

Convinced that a dangerous loophole 
for avoiding the constitutional require- 
ments in dealings with other lands 
existed, Senator Bricker introduced his 
amendment two years ago. A total of 
56 Senators joined in sponsoring 
the measure. Hearings were held, but 
no conclusions reached, although, the 
Senator says, a majority of the Judiciary 
Committee obviously favored the 
amendment. 

“I went to work on it again,” Senator 
Bricker says. “It began to take hold in 
the country.” 

Numerous organizations—among them 
the American Bar Association, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, some farm 
organizations, some veterans’ organiza- 

(Continued on page 75) 
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. . . House would get a voice 
in world affairs 


tions, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution—came to the support of the 
amendment. 

Preparing to reintroduce the resolu- 
tion, Mr. Bricker consulted the White 
House. He is naming no names, but a 
high official there assured him of agree- 
ment with the spirit and intent of his 
proposal. Friends say that the Senator 
previously had received assurances of 
support from John Foster Dulles, the 
Secretary of State. 

When the 83d Congress met a year 
ago, the Senator says he was on the 
Senate floor ready to submit a new 
version of the amendment. A Senator 
asked how many signatures he had this 
time. “Oh, two or three,” Mr. Bricker 
answered. He was importuned to delay 
the presentation of the resolution, and, 
within a few hours, it bore the signatures 
of 64 Senators, including his own. 

This feat attracted attention. The Ad- 
ministration got interested, and perhaps 
alarmed. Before submission to the States, 
a constitutional amendment must have 
the approval of two thirds of the Senate— 
and of the House. Sixty-four is exactly 
two thirds of the Senate’s 96 members. 
Mr. Bricker went ahead confidently 
and, much to his surprise, ran into the 
adamant opposition of the Administra- 
tion. 

The 64. Now a test is approaching in 
the Senate. Aside from the issues in- 
volved, many in Congress are well aware 
of the opportunity to score heavily in the 
old contest for power between the legis- 
lative and executive branches of the Gov- 
ernment. House Republican leaders say 
that whatever the Senate approves will 
be adopted in the other chamber. The 
amendment would give the House, for 
the first time, a direct and compelling 
voice in foreign relations. 

Mr. Bricker thinks he can win. Of his 
64 signers, three have died, but he claims 
the support of their successors and of 
several others. There are signs, however, 
that some of the 64 may be slipping away, 
trying to side with the President. They 
have an out. Since they signed the meas- 
ure it has been altered to include its most 
controversial provision. There is talk of 
compromise, but many consider that out- 
look uncertain. 

The amendment presents what some 
call the most important constitutional 
issue in many years. But, looking behind 
it, most observers see the presence of the 
old struggle for power between legisla- 
tive and executive. Mr. Bricker, un- 
happy at opposing the President, but de- 
termined, is standing his ground in a fight 
that most expect to go to a finish. 
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Twin Disc Marine Reverse and 
Reduction Gears, (with fluid 
drive optional), and front Power 
Take-Offs, transmit power in 
leading work boat fleets—north, 
east, south and west. 
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4 Disc 

cific power transmission re- ° CLUTCHES AND “WYORAULIC DRIVES 

quirements, Twin Disc drives are backed by REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 

unequalled service to keep machinery 
running profitably. 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin + HYDRAULIC DIVISION, Rockford, Illinois 
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New, bigger load space 
saves time and extra trips! 


New 1954 Chevrolet trucks save you time on the job in 
two important ways with new, roomier Advance-Design 
bodies. 


First of all, they let you haul bigger, bulkier loads. The 
new pickup bodies are deeper . . . the new stake and 
platform bodies are wider and longer. There’s bigger 
space for cargo so that you can move more of it in fewer 
trips. You not only save time, but you save on operating 
costs as well! 


In addition, these great new Chevrolet trucks for 1954 
make loading and unloading faster and easier than ever 
before. You'll find that floor-to-ground heights are lower 
in pickup, stake and platform bodies. As a result, there’s 
less lifting to do—and less lifting means time saved at 
both ends of your trips. 


New Chevrolet truck bodies bring you other big new 
advantages, too. Pickup bodies, for example, have a tail- 
gate that seals tight when closed to prevent leakage of 
grain, sand, gravel and other loose loads. Stake and 
platform bodies feature a stronger rub rail for increased 
protection, and rounded rear corners to help prevent 
damage when maneuvering in close quarters and backing 
up to loading docks. 


Another thing you'll like about these new bodies is? 
their extra ruggedness. They’re built to stand up under 
tough jobs and keep coming back for more! 


Plan now to see your Chevrolet dealer and find out 
about a// the money-saving new features offered by 
America’s lowest-priced truck line. . . . Chevrolet Divi- 
sion of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


CHEVROLET ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCKS 











NEW AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION :* 
Great new driving ease! Truck 
Hydra-Matic is offered not only 
on Y- and %-ton, but on 1-ton 
models, too! 


NEW ENGINE POWER AND FUEL 
ECONOMY: Bigger, brawnier 


MORE CHEVROLET TRUCKS IN USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 


Completely new ‘54 Chevrolet trucks 
offer all these brand-new features— 


“Thriftmaster 235” engine. 
Rugged, durable “Loadmaster 
235” engine. All-new ‘“‘Jobmaster 
261” engine.* 

NEW COMFORTMASTER CAB: 
Offers new comfort and safety. 
New one-piece curved wind- 
shield gives extra visibility. 
NEW RIDE CONTROL SEAT®*: Seat 
cushion and back move as a unit 
to “float” you over bumps. Elimi- 


nates annoying back-rubbing. 


NEW CHASSIS RUGGEDNESS: 
You get extra strength and 
stamina! Heavier axle shafts in 
two-ton models ... bigger, more 
durable clutches and more rigid 
frames in all models. 


NEW ADVANCE-DESIGN STYLING: 
New, massive front-end design. 
New parking lights show the full 
width of the truck. 


*Optional at extra cost. Ride Control Seat is available on all cab models, ‘‘Jobmaster 261” engine 


on 2-ton models, 
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AVictor 
la Solves 


T) Matter 
Taste" Problem... 


Cola drinks, soda or just plain 
“pop” . . . call them what you 
will, but the great popularity of 
most carbonated beverages is 
due in part to the tart, tangy 
taste imparted by just a “‘dash’’ 
of food-grade phosphoric acid. 
The remarkable purity, uni- 
formity and quality of Victor 
phosphoric acid accounts for the 
fact that it acidulates millions 
of bottles of soft drinks annu- 
ally. It pays to see Victor. 


LOOKING FOR PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT? 


For many years, Victor has 
been helping industry to develop 
new sales appeals and to lower 
costs through the use of Victor 
products. If you have a product 
or a process that a phosphate, 
formate or oxalate might help, 
it will pay you to see Victor 
Chemical Works, 141 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. In the 
West: A. R. Maas Division, 
South Gate, Cal. 
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What you as a businessman &% CAN and Eg CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. You 

can, as a rule, count on the Labor 
Board’s making a union wait six months 
for a representation election after the 
union withdraws a previous petition 
for an election. This rule is established 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board where a union makes a second 
bid for a vote by the same group of 
workers. Exceptions will be made in 
special cases. 


* 


LIQUIDATED CORPORATION. You 

can, in winding up the affairs of a 
company going out of business, take an 
income tax deduction for the company 
in the full amount of the cost of dis- 
tributing the company’s assets, A court 
of appeals holds that such expenditures 
may be treated as ordinary and neces- 
sary expenses. 


SECURITIES. You can now usually 

follow a simpler procedure in regis- 
tering with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission securities that are to be of- 
fered for sale at competitive bidding. 
SEC revises its rules where such securi- 
ties are issued. 


PRICE-SUPPORT LOANS. You can, 

as manager of a commercial bank, 
take over some price-support loans from 
the Government. In the third offer of 
this kind since October, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture gives commercial 
banks an opportunity to participate in 
the financing of about 350 million 
dollars’ worth of these loans, Interest 
will be paid at the rate of 2% per cent 
a year. 


TAX TREATIES. You can now avoid 

paying a double tax—to the U.S. 
and to Greece—on the same income. The 
President proclaims a tax convention 
between the two countries to avoid 
double taxation and to prevent tax 
evasion. A second treaty prevents double 
taxation on estates of persons dying after 
Dec. 30, 1953. 


RADIO-TV. You can, as operator of 
a radio or television station, stop 
making annual reports to the Federal 
Communications Commission on owner- 
ship. Instead, the stations now will be al- 
lowed to furnish this information when 
applying for renewal of licenses. 


* * * 


EXPORTS. You can now ship 56 ad- 
ditional items to most foreign coun- 
tries without getting licenses from the 
Department of Commerce. Items for 
which the Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
drops the requirements for individual 
licenses include certain cotton and silk 
goods, some rubber goods, industrial 
chemicals, industrial machines, zinc, 
manganese, tungsten ores and concen- 
trates. Individual licenses still are re- 
quired for shipments to Hong Kong, Ma- 
cao and Communist-controlled areas. 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT. You cannot 

expect to get the Labor Board to set 
aside the results of an election in your 
plant just because a union hires auto 
drivers to set up a car pool for taking 
workers to the voting place. NLRB turns 
down the complaints of an employer that 
car-pool payments constituted influence 
on the voting of employes in violation of 
the Taft-Hartley law. 


UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICE. You 

cannot safely tell your employes just 
before a representation election that they 
will get a pay raise if a union loses. The 
Supreme Court leaves in effect a lower- 
court ruling. The ruling held that the 
employer violated the Taft-Hartley Act 
when he made such an offer, saying that 
he wanted to protect the employes 
against a wage freeze. 


IRON-STEEL SCRAP. You cannot 

look for an early end of export con- 
trols on iron and steel scrap. The Secre- 
tary of Commerce announces that this 
export policy, during the first quarter of 
1954, will remain about the same as dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1953. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & WorLD 
REporT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 

















Appl. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pend. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


A tax proposal by the House Ways and Means Committee points up a situation 
that has caused a lot of confusion in the past. Here's the picture: 


INSURANCE BENEFITS. The Ways and Means Committee has voted to recommend 
that interest income on large insurance policies be taxed. This income arises 
when the beneficiary, under a policy whose proceeds are in installments instead 
of as a lump sum, draws interest on the amount left with the company. 
| Over the years, the question of whether this interest is taxable has con- 
fused many people. The fact is, under present law, it is not. That has led 
policy buyers in the know to provide, at no extra cost, a bonus in nontaxable 
income to their beneficiaries. For example, a man could buy a $100,000 insur- 
§ ance policy on his life and provide that it be paid in installments over a 20- 

year period. If the interest rate spelled out in the policy was 2 1-2 per cent, 
his beneficiaries would actually receive about $125,000--free of income tax. 











> 


TAX PROPOSAL. The Committee's proposal would remove the tax exemption 
for interest income from that part of the insurance funds in excess of 
$50,000. Interest income on the part up to $50,000 would still be tax 
free. Even if Congress makes the proposal law, taxable income from insur- 
ance installments, for most beneficiaries, would be small. On the $100,000 
policy mentioned above, it would average around $625 a year. 





GIFT SPLITTING. A new ruling by the Federal Tax Collector makes this 
clear: If you have used up all the gift tax exemption you are allowed, you can- 
not make an additional tax-free gift by offsetting the whole amount of it against 
an unused exemption belonging to your wife. Remember, there is no joint gift tax 
return for a husband and wife. In splitting a gift for tax purposes, each files 
a separate return. Only the spouse with an unused exemption may claim the 
exemption; it may not be divided between the two returns. 

The exemptions: Up to $3,000 a year each to as many persons as you choose 

) for aS many years as you choose. In addition, you get a total of $30,000, taken 
in a single year, or spread over several in whatever amounts you see fit. 





SAVINGS PROTECTION. Prompted by a recent item on these pages, a reader 
asks whether the Government stands back of shares in insured savings and loan 
associations as it does regular bank deposits. 
The answer: Yes, in much the same way. The Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
(over) 
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ance Corporation was set up by Congress to insure up to $10,000 of the savings 
you put into a co-operative bank, a building and loan or a savings and loan 
association. FSLIC gets its funds from charges to member groups, has 200 
million dollars to use in reimbursing depositors if failures occur. Should that 
run out, it can draw on the U.S. Treasury for 750 million dollars more. To that 
extent, the Government stands back of your savings and loan shares. 





ORANGE JUICE. Latest figures from the Department of Agriculture, just re- 
leased, show the record-breaking Florida orange crop is to be even bigger than 
previously estimated. Don't expect the huge stocks to knock the bottom out of 
the retail price of frozen orange juice, however. In the past, demand has kept 
pace with the constantly growing supply. The Department of Agriculture says it 
expects prices, going down now from a November peak, will not get much lower 
than last year's average, probably will be stable for the next few months. 


AIR-LINE TICKETS. Expect, in the future, to pay a standardized 
penalty if you hold a ticket for a flight by air-line coach and fail to 
show up for the take-off. The Civil Aeronautics Board has 0.K.'d a charge 
of 20 per cent to "no shows" who ask for their money back. Same applies to 
passengers who present coach tickets for refunds, reissuance or revalida- 
tion less than three hours before flight time. The new rule goes into 
effect March 14, replaces varying practices now used by most lines. 





AMERICANS ABROAD. To help answer income tax questions of Americans who 
take jobs overseas, the Internal Revenue Service has a new pamphlet. It's 
"Income Tax Guides for United States Citizens Abroad." Available, free, from 
any District Director of Internal Revenue or any U.S. Foreign Service post. 





ICY ROADS. Here's a winter driving tip from the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators: Ice on roads is slickest--and most hazardous--when 
the temperature gets up around the melting point. As temperatures drop, ice 
tends to get "stickier," to offer a certain amount of traction. But conditions 
can shift in a couple of hours, so drive carefully, the Association warns. 


WEATHER. No letup in below=normal temperatures for much of the nation is 
seen in the Weather Bureau's 30-day outlook, on which these maps are based: 


_ TEMPERATURE TO MID-FEBRUARY . PRECIPITATION TO MID-FEBRUARY 
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Competitive edge 


The company with a good system operates 
efficiently with least waste and has a real 
edge over competition. One of our customers 
handled bigger volume with the same staff, 
comfortably, using a specially designed system 
based on Moore Register forms. The Moore 
man helped engineer the improvements and 
had the advantage of wide Moore facilities . 
and range of forms. Perhaps the Moore man 
can help you? 





ee kok. Sf — 
BUSINESS FORMS 


Inc 


Look up the Moore man in the Classified or write us at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., Denton, Tex., or Emeryville, Calif. 
Over 300 offices and factories across U. S. and Canada. 


©M.B.F. 
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THAT COULDN'T wait ! 

















Car illustrated: 1954 Super “88” Holiday Coupé, White Sidewall Tires, 
Two-Tone Treatment—optional at extra cost. A General Motors Value. 





NEW 1958.» 





Announcing. . . Oldsmobile’s Super “88” for 1954. This is the 
“88 that couldn’t wait”—the “195 X” model that now is 

being released a year in advance of original schedule. Just wait till 
you see it! With that new, longer, lovelier, low-level silhouette 
—so low you can look right over the top! With a daring 

“new slant” in its panoramic windshield . . . a definite “sports car 
look” in its sweep-cut windows and doors. And just wait 

till you drive it! There’s 185 horsepower in that new World’s 
Record “Rocket” Engine, plus the highest compression 

ratio in Oldsmobile history. More dazzling performance than 
ever ... and new economy, too! So make a date 


with this new “88” .. . it’s at your Oldsmobile dealer’s now! 


Released 


Bi Le a year 


in Advance! 
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U. S. NEws & WORLD REPORT 


WASHINGTON 
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WASHINGTON 7.0 C 


TO ALL OF OUR READERS... 


- « e @ Sincere "Thank You!" 


We have just wound up another highly successful year 
at "U.S.News & World Report." It's a year of growth and 
achievement which would not have been possible without the 
wholehearted encouragement we have received from each of you, 


Durine the year just past, our circulation has 
increased by 80,000. That's a record for a magazine in our 
field of publishing. And this week we are adding more new 
subscribers to our list than in any single week in our history. 
As a result, our circulation is at an all-time high of more 
than 660,000. 


We know for a fact that a substantial part of our 
growth has been due to you, our readers, because the reason 
most often given for subscribing to "U.S.News & World Report" 
is "It was recommended to me by a friend who is a subscriber." 


In 1953, many new features were added to our maga= 
zine... "News You Can Use," "Life Around the World," "People 
of the Week" . .. to name a few. There have been more pages 
of news, a bigger staff to dig out and interpret the news that 
is important to you. All of these things have gone together to 
make "U.S.News & World Report" more than ever a magazine where 
busy people can find out not only what is going on in the world, 
but also what effect the news will have on them. 


And in 1954, when the news will be more personally 
important to you than ever, you can look to "U.S.News & World 
Report" to continue to merit your confidence through the publi- 
cation of a bigger, better, and more useful news magazine. 


Sincerely yours, 


SLetttlen, J Foil 


Antpény R. Gould 
Buginess Manager 








Special 


(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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LOWER TAX ON IMPORTS? 


CUTS WILL NOT BE BIG 


The nation now gets a new 
prescription for expanding for- 
eign trade, to be taken by other 
countries also. 

This is what a new official 
report recommends— 

Cut tariffs a bit. Free foreign 
currencies. Avoid dumping, car- 
tels, quotas. Accept low bids, 
whether foreign or domestic. 
Encourage private investing. 

The advice may be hard to sell. 


The odds are now strongly against 
any big cuts in U.S. tariffs in the 
next few years. 

Nor does there seem to be any likeli- 
hood that the U.S. attitude on protecting 
domestic industry, investing abroad, or 
“stabilizing” foreign raw materials will 
undergo a sharp change. 

A special study group, from which many 
expected a “new departure,” is recom- 
mending no basic changes. And many of 
the lesser steps it proposes (see box on this 
page) are running into strong opposition. 

“Free traders” hoped the Commission 
on Foreign Economic Policy, headed by 


CLARENCE B. RANDALL | 
... freedom to swap currencies? 


Clarence B. Randall, president of In- 
land Steel Company, would call for a 
sweeping cut in tariffs. But the Commis- 
sion now reports that tariffs must stay, 
that only moderate cuts are feasible, that 
even these should be tried with caution. 

“It seems clear by any test that can be 





devised that the United States is no 
longer among the higher-tariff countries 
of the world,” the Commission finds. 
Other nations restrict trade just as much. 

“Protectionists”’ feared the report 
would doom U. S. industries to extinction 
if they couldn’t compete with foreign 
goods. But the Commission considers all 
types of industry “a necessary part of 
our total economy.” 

The President hoped the study would 
point the way through many other prob- 
lems. Should economic aid be ended? 
Should foreign or domestic mines be 
relied on for metals needed in wartime? 

No simple answers are given for 
such questions. Some proposals are 
hedged about. 

Economic aid to other countries is an 
example. The Commission wants it 
“terminated as soon as possible.” But it 
also feels that aid, in the form of grants 
or loans, may still be needed for some 
weaker nations in Europe and Asia. 

In other places, the Commission’s 
ideas are too controversial for Congress 
to adopt them soon. The report is not 
innocuous, despite its middle-of-the-road 
philosophy. . 

Suggestions touching farm policy, min- 
erals, the merchant marine are meeting 
protests. 

(Continued on page 86) 





What the Randall Commission Would Do About= 


Tariffs: Let President cut many duties gradually in 


three years. 


Import Quotas: Get away from high price supports, 
so that U.S. crops can compete without this protection. 


Cartels: Avoid pacts to regulate trade in raw ma- 
terials. Consider ending the International Wheat Agree- 
ment in 1956. 


“‘Buy American’’ Act: Put foreign and U.S. com- 
panies on same basis in selling to U.S. Government, pro- 
vided U.S. producers get equal treatment abroad. 


Shipping: Don’t make foreign-aid shipments go in 
U.S. ships. Don‘t hurt foreign shipping too much in 
building up a U.S. merchant marine. 


East-West Trade: Keep embargo on U.S. exports 
to Red China. Continue regulating shipments of strategic 


items to rest of Soviet bloc. Agree to more trade in 
“‘pneaceful goods’ between Western and Eastern Europe. 


Investment Abroad: Adopt a preferential tax rate 
On income from foreign invesimenis. Insure investors 
against risks of war, revolution and insurrection. 


Government Loans: Make only sound loans with 
Export-Import Bank funds. Require congressional ap- 
proval for any ‘‘political’’ loans. 


Point Four: Give more technical help to under- 
developed countries. Don‘t make this a ‘“‘big money“ 
program. 


Travel: Let tourists bring back $1,000 worth of 
foreign goods, duty free, every six months, which is 
double the present limit. Make it easier to get passports 
and visas for foreign travel. 
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AT LAST YOU CAN BE 
AN INVESTOR FOR ONLY 
*40 A MONTH! 


That’s right. You can start buying stocks on 
our “pay-as-you-go” plan for just $40 a 
month—or even $40 every three months. 
How does the plan work ? 

You tell us how much you'd like to sign 





up for. It can be any amount from $40 to | 


$999—every month or every three months. 


Then tell us which stock or stocks you’d | 


like to buy. You have your choice of nearly 
1100 common stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

When we get your first money order or 


check, we buy the stock you want and send | 


you a confirmation or receipt by return 
mail, showing what the stock cost and how 
much commission you paid. 

How much does it cost to buy stocks? 


On purchases of $100 or less, the com- | 


mission is a flat 6%. Over $100, it’s $3 plus 
1% — with a minimum of $6. 

Thus, if you set aside $200 every 3 
months, you’d pay the minimum commis- 
sion of $6 or about 3%. And if you could 
send in as much as $999 each time, your 
commission would never be more than 1.3%. 

The only other cost is the small charge 
that always applies under Stock Exchange 
rules when stocks are sold in less than 100 
share lots — 12!/. cents a share for stocks 
selling under $40, and 25 cents a share for 
those selling at $40 or more. 

There are no other charges. No “manages 
ment” fees. No interest or service charges 
of any kind. 

But suppose | send in $40 for a stock 
selling at $29.25 a share. What hap- 
pens fo the money left over? 

Well, it’s just like getting 40 cents worth 
of gas at 291/, cents a gallon. You buy one 
full share of stock and part of another. 
What about dividends ? 

If you own 4/5ths of a share, you’re en- 
titled to 4/5ths of the dividend. If you own 
a full share, you get the full dividend. 
Now how long do! have fo sign up for? 

Any period you like from one year to five. 
What happens if | miss a payment? 

Nothing. In fact you can miss three or 
four and we'll still keep your account open. 

And if you ever feel that you have to 
withdraw from the plan, that won’t cost you 
a penny either. We simply close your account 
and send you whatever stocks or dividends 
we may be holding—plus full cash value 
for any partial shares. 

How do | get started? 

Just fill out the coupon below, and we’ll 
send you a membership blank together with 
our booklet which gives you complete de- 
tails on the Monthly Investment Plan. 


Without obligation, please send me your booklet and 
a membership blank in the Monthly Investment Plan. 


Name 





AbpRreEss. 


City & State - SA-2 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 
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Special Report 





Legislators on Randall Commission disagree with ideas 
of its majority for cautiously lowered tariffs... 


On these and other matters, Mr. Ran- 
dall and his colleagues—three business- 
men, two economists, one labor leader, 
five Senators and five Representatives— 
tried hard to come up with specific sug- 
gestions and often disagreed. 

Tariff cuts are proposed by a major- 
ity of the group, to be made along three 
lines, if Congress gives authority. 

The President could enter into “multi- 
lateral” agreements—pacts with groups 
of countries—in which the U.S. would 
reduce some duties 5 per cent a year for 
three years, for a maximum cut of 15 
per cent. 

That would be done under the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act, which the 


complete protection. The President 
would be expected to cut the tariff 
enough to let in a little competition. 

The third proposal for cuts would ap- 
ply to tariffs that are more than 50 per 
cent of value. These could be cut gradu- 
ally to 50 per cent. 

Only one of the three tariff-cutting 
schemes could be applied to any one 
product. 

In each case, hearings would be held. 
The Tariff Commission would decide 


how far it felt a rate could be cut without 
hurting the domestic industry. 

The President would be authorized to 
disregard such findings “whenever he 
finds that the national interest of the 





‘ 


Commission would continue three years 
beyond the impending June 12 expiration 
date. In effect, President Eisenhower 
could not negotiate as deep cuts as for- 
mer Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. 

Two ideas in the report might actual- 
ly delay negotiations. One is to overhaul 
the only “multilateral” machinery now in 
being, the setup under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The 
other idea is to demand greater conces- 
sions from other countries. 

A second tariff-cutting route, provided 
in the report, would not depend on ne- 
gotiations. The President could cut duties 
to 50 per cent of the rates in effect on 
Jan. 1, 1945, “on products which are not 
being imported or which are being im- 
ported in negligible volume.” 

The idea is to reduce gradually any 
tariff that gives domestic industry almost 


THE TRADE PICTURE 
‘ ... beginning of an era of expansion” 


—Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 


United States requires it.” This language, 
far-reaching though it sounds, would 
merely formalize an attitude Presidents 
have taken in the past. 

Three powerful Republican members 
of the Commission do not go along with 
these tariff-cutting ideas. They include 
the chairmen of the two congressional 
committees that handle all tariff bills— 
Senator Eugene D. Millikin and Repre- 
sentative Daniel A. Reed—plus Repre- 
sentative Richard M. Simpson, an influ- 
ential member of Mr. Reed’s Committee. 

On import quotas, the Commission’s 
ideas draw fire from Southern Democrats. 

The practice of setting quotas or hik- 
ing tariffs to protect the domestic mar- 
ket is frowned on. 

In the case of farm products, the Com- 
mission favors flexible, lower price sup- 
ports, already proposed by the President. 
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... U.S. is expected to need 
more foreign raw materials 


At lower prices, U.S. crops could com- 
pete with foreign-grown produce. Then, 
imports would be less likely to swell do- 
mestic surpluses, and curbs on imports 
would be less needed. 

The Commission fears “animosities” 
if the U.S. shuts out foreign farm prod- 
ucts and, at the same time, dumps home- 
grown commodities abroad. 

But this approach seems, to Senator 
Walter F. George and Representative 
Jere Cooper, Democrats, and also to the 
head of the CIO Steelworkers, David J. 
McDonald, to “subordinate” the farmérs’ 
interests. 

In dealing with other raw materials, 
such as minerals, the Commission adopts 
the idea that the U.S. will become more 
dependent on foreign supplies. If domes- 
tic mines are essential for defense and 
need help to keep going in the face of 
foreign competition, defense contracts, in- 
volving subsidies perhaps, would be used 
instead of restrictions on imports. 

Republican members of Congress on the 
Commission did not accept that verdict. 

In substance, the Randall Commission 
argues for a rather cautious, limited pol- 
icy of increasing trade. It recognizes 
that trade throughout the world, includ- 
ing U.S. exports, can expand only if all 
countries remove barriers and do away 
with red tape. Leadership in this is as- 
sumed for thee United States. 

An “indispensable” condition, the 
Commission feels, is freedom for traders 
to swap one country’s currency for an- 
other’s. British merchants should be 
given, gradually, more freedom to change 
pounds into dollars and thus buy more 
U.S. goods. 

Here, the U.S. is to help by letting 
Britain draw more freely on the gold and 
dollars in the International Monetary 
Fund, if she needs funds for exchanges. 
The Federal Reserve System, it is sug- 
gested, might set up lines of credit for 
the Bank of England and other central 
banks. 

Given more freedom, “the world stands 
at the beginning of an era of expansion 
of world trade,” the Commission says. 
“Industrialized countries are coming to 
need more and more of the materials 
which the underdeveloped areas can pro- 
vide. The latter, in turn, are demanding 
increasingly greater volumes of the ma- 
chinery, industrial materials, and highly 
fabricated consumer goods. 

But many of the steps to freedom as 
set forth in the new report will be hard 
to take. In the view of Congressmen and 
officials, the effect of the study is not 
likely to be any great change in policies 
in the near future. 
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Miami... City of Magic Growth 


eee and Rome helps her power grow! 


Population up 246% .. . that’s the phenomenal 20-year story of 
Greater Miami! Even more incredible is this “Tourist” city’s increases 
in business and industry since World War II. 


Miami’s manufacturing firms have doubled since 1947, expanding 
from 534 to 1250. In Miami Beach, center ‘of Florida’s fabulous 
tourist industry, more hotels have been built since the war than in any 
other city in the nation. 


Florida Power & Light Company, headquartered in Miami, is cur- 
rently engaged in a ten-year program costing $332,000,000. Already 
since war's end, ten new power generating units have been built. 
System capability has been upped 212% since V-J Day, more than 
double the national average. 


Electric energy, lifeblood to expanding population, homes, and 
manufacturing, must be conveyed by high-quality cable and wire, 
engineered to hundreds of specific applications. That’s why you'll 
find so many Rome Cable products in Florida and throughout the 
country. Yes, Rome has a big role in Magic Miami's expansion. 


Let us send you “The Story of Rome Cable.” Write for it today. 


RoMarine-RoPrene® all-purpose cable com- 
bines moisture and heat resistant RoMarine 
insulation with the RoPrene (Neoprene$ 
sheath. This cable can be installed direct in 
earth or aerially. Underwriters’ approved 
as Type USE. 


ROME CABLE 


NEW YORK 


CALIFORWIA 


TORRAWNEE 
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Money Back.< 


.. Yes, all the money I’m 
now paying for life insur- 
ance will be returned in full 
. .- plus dividends !”’ 


Under the new family security 
“insurance or money-back”’ plan 
offered by one of North America’s 
leading life companies, the SUN 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF 
CANADA, you can buy a policy 
which provides life insurance pro- 
tection for your family until you 
are 65 and guarantees that, if you 
live to 65, all the money you paid 
will be returned to you in full... 
plus accumulated dividends. 


OR ... these proceeds at age 65 can be 
(a) used to provide an annuity; 
(b) left on deposit with a guaranteed 
rate of interest; 
(c) used to purchase a paid-up policy 
for the original sum assured, with 
a balance which can be taken in 
cash or as a guaranteed income. 
Call the Sun Life representative in your 
district for more information about the 
Sun Life “money-back” plan, or mail the 


coupon below. 
Se Re ay NN A EN ee 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
8th Floor, 607 Shelby St., Detroit 26, Mich. 


Without obligation, I would like 
more details of the new Sun Life 
**money-back”’ plan. 
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FROM EAST GERMANY 


WHERE ALL ARE POOR 


LONDON-—Readers of the London 
Times recently got a vivid picture of life 
in Communist-run East Germany, as seen 
through the eyes of a young West Ger- 
man who made a bicycle tour through 
the Soviet zone. 

His experience included an arrest on 
the southeast outskirts of Berlin, where 
he was held for several days by Commu- 
nist police and accused of espionage. 

After his release, he set forth on his 
return journey to West Germany. Pedal- 
ing through one village after another, he 
was able to report what Communist rule 
has done to the farming areas of Eastern 
Germany. His account: 


LONG THE AUTOBAHN, I met no one 
for miles. The villages were silent, 
with few people about the streets. Cattle 
and horses looked thin. Men and women 
looked poor, and indifferent to their 
work. They get only black bread and 
noodles, with—if they are lucky—enough 
meat for a good feed on Sunday. Their 
daily care is to fulfill their delivery quota 
of produce. 
There is no new building, and people 
are happy if they can get enough ma- 





terials to repair their roofs. As soon as a 
farmer escapes to the West, the local 
Communist leaders confiscate all he has 
left behind. But this land remains un- 
tilled. Cycling along side roads, down 
village streets where grass has grown for 
want of traffic, one is oppressed by a 
feeling of desolation. 

I came, as night fell, to Treuenbrietzen. 

In all the houses, candles were burn- 
ing. I wondered why, until I realized 
that they had electricity cuts. I came to 
a railway. Grass grew between all the 
tracks save one, the only one still in use. 

I knocked at the level-crossing keep- 
ers door, and the candle inside went out. 
A frightened voice asked who was there, 
and, when I replied, the window was 
opened a crack. There were so many 
robbers and bandits about the place, the 
man said by way of explanation. 

No potatoes today. After spending 
the night in my tent in the open, I rode 
into Belzig. Looking for rolls and a cup 
of coffee, I went into a state shop. But 
there was none to be had, so I bought 
an old packet of biscuits for 2 marks 50 
($1.13 U.S.). Next to the shop was a 
vegetable stall, with apples and cabbages 


—European 


EAST GERMANY: THE LONELY ROAD 
“Along the Autobahn, | met no one for miles”’ 
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for sale, and a big board with the 
words “No potatoes,” and more women 
queuing up than there were goods to 
sell. 

At last, on the outskirts of town, I got 
my cup of coffee, in a station buffet. A 
waiter brought me a cup of a grayish 
liquid tasting of dishwater and grounds, 
and two pieces of cake on a chipped 
saucer. 

Outside, a Russian military train 
steamed into the station. The engine 
bore the slogan, “Death to all fascist 
provocateurs and agents.” On flatcars 
there were guns and three-axle Russian 
lorries. A few Russians stood around, 
laughing. A People’s Policeman in the 
waiting room looked up, but hurriedly 
plunged into his paper again. I asked 
the waiter what he thought of the Oder- 
Neisse frontier [dividing line between 
East Germany and West Germany]. He 
looked as if he would swallow me whole, 
and sharply turned his back upon me. 

The struggling slogan. As I rode 
through the village, I passed an old, rat- 
tling bus in the square, drawn by four 
oxen. It could not get up the hill by its 
own efforts. Above it was another slogan, 
“We fight for a better life in freedom 
and peace.” 

Pedaling hard, I went through several 
more villages. There was no sign of a car 
anywhere. In a number of the villages, 
there was only one food shop, and that 
poorly supplied. 

People went about in silence, but as 
soon as they heard that I came from the 
West, I could not shake them off. They 
could not believe that there are shops in 
which one can buy bicycles, watches, 
wireless sets and cameras. 

Mute indictments. How these people 
live, without anything decent to eat, 
without anything unpolitical to read, 
without cinemas, in old clothes and worn- 
out shoes, it is almost impossible to un- 
derstand. These obscure villages are bit- 
ter indictments of the regime in Eastern 
Germany. 

In Magdeburg, through which I cycled 
for an hour, there was a large queue in 
front of a state shop. There was butter 
to be had at 10 marks ($4.54 U.S.) a 
pound, and eggs. 

“It is worth waiting,” said an old 
woman. “Where else would we get eggs 
and butter?” 

Magdeburg looks much as it did when 
the war was just over, with the same 
tuins left by the Americans. The cathe- 
dral is closed, and the square before it 
hemmed in with blackened facades of 
burned-out houses. There is an air of 
destitution about the whole place. At the 
station there were many Russian uni- 
forms, and barefoot children in canvas 
trousers. Ten-foot-high posters pro- 
claimed the creation of the people’s 
economy. 

At last I reached Helmstedt, in West- 
ern Germany, as it got dark. 
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YEAR ’ROUND SCENE 


North Carolina’s Mid-South climate, permitting year 
round outdoor activity, is a tangible benefit to industry. 
Construction costs are lower. Working schedules are not 
interrupted by heavy snow and ice. 


Workers can produce more. They work refreshed by year 
’round recreational facilities. They can bolster incomes 
with home gardens. 


Executives enjoy working and living in uncrowded North 
Carolina, with its excellent transportation facilities and 
variety of relaxation opportunities—at ocean beaches, 
famous Mid-South golf courses, and mountain resorts. 


Caroli? 


Industry Prospers 


For more information, write, Frie n d i y 


telephone or telegraph— 


Ben E. Douglas, Director 
Department of 
Conservation and Development 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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With 16 new Willys 4-WD trucks and 8 ‘Jeeps’ added to Asplundh brush control crews, with sprayers mounted 
its fleet, Asplundh Tree Expert Co., Jenkintown, Pa., on Willys vehicles. Says Mr. Roy Rose, Asplundh 
is the world’s largest organization devoted exclusively transportation manager, ‘““Willys 4-WD vehicles are able 
to line clearance for utilities. Wherever the lines go: up to get through extraordinarily rough terrain and do our 
mountains, through woods, over streams, there go job under unbelievable conditions.” 
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How Willys Versatile Vehicles 











Many airlines, both U. S. and foreign, use the Uni- with cargo-loading equipment and powered from the ) 
versal ‘Jeep’ to tow planes, pull baggage carts, and power take-oif, delivers baggage and mail rapidly 


for landing strip maintenance. Here a ‘Jeep’ equipped and efficiently to the cargo hatch. 
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Mr. Joseph Barclay, partner, The Chicken 
Box Restaurant, Larchmont, N. Y.,says: 
“Using Willys trucks has, in effect, 


doubled the size of our dining room, 
since the delivery business equals the 
restaurant business.” 





In far-off Bangkok, the Thai Bottling 
Company operates a fleet of 135 Willys 
4-WD trucks, for unfailing deliveries 
through narrow streets and over unsur- 
faced roads, even during the rainy season. 








The Santa Fe uses a Universal ‘Jeep’ with ‘Jeep-A-Trench’ attach- 
ment, shown here at Arcadia, California. Although the speedometer 
reading was 12,140 when this photograph was made, estimated 
mileage in terms of engine time was 100,000. Since 1950, this 
vehicle has been in the shop for one overhaul and paint job. 


‘Help Management Cut Costs 





Radio Station WCHS, Charleston, W. Va., 
uses a Willys 4-WD Station Wagon for 
on the spot coverage of special events, 
fires, etc., wherever they occur. 





UNIVERSAL‘ JEEP’ 


2 OR 4-WHEEL-DRIVE STATION WAGON 


4-WD means 4-wheel drive. 
4-WD means go-anywhere ability. 


4-WD means putting survey crews, maintenance people, 
vital deliveries, cameramen, where they are needed when 
they are needed, despite weather or lack of highways 

to travel. 


4-WD means traceable economies and unfailing fulfillment 
of schedules for oil companies, utilities, foresters, airlines, 
contractors, broadcasters, and scores of other enterprises 
when lost time is literally lost profits. And, finally .. . 


4-WD means WILLYS, world’s largest maker of 
4-wheel-drive vehicles. Will you take a long look at your 
automotive equipment? Perhaps there’s a place where the 
world-famous ‘Jeep’ (or one of its brother vehicles) can 
help you cut costs. Willys Motors, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 





2 OR 4-WHEEL-DRIVE PANEL DELIVERY 


4-WHEEL-DRIVE WILLYS TRUCK 


THE WORLD’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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A BATTLE JOHN LEWIS LOST 


Rugged Mineowner Wins 15-Month Fight 


Guns are back in their racks. 
Shooting has stopped. Pickets 
have been called off. A strike is 
ended in West Virginia. 

This was no ordinary strike. 
One man was killed, others were 
shot at. A miner's home was 
blasted; bridges were blown up. 

The winner, after 15 months 
of strife, is a rugged individual- 
ist who owns a coal mine. The 
loser: John L. Lewis. 


WIDEN, W. Va. 

An old-fashioned mine war—com- 
plete with killing, gunplay and dyna- 
miting—has come-to an end in this 
mountain town in West Virginia. 
Armed guards have left their hillside 
pillboxes. Miners no longer travel to 
work in convoys, with guns ready for 
action. Police have pulled down their 
roadblocks. A long and bitter strike is 
over. 

This strike, which lasted 15 months, 
developed into a clash between two 
strong-willed individualists. Lined up on 
one side were John L. Lewis and his 
United Mine Workers. On the other side 
were a mineowner named J. G. Bradley 
and an independent union of his em- 
ployes. Mr. Bradley heads a company 
that owns 125 square miles of timber and 
coal land in this area, 50 miles northeast 
of Charleston, W. Va. 

The winners in this bitter struggle 
turned out to be Mr. Bradley and the 
independent union. While the strike was 
on, no holds were barred. 

It all started in September, 1952. A 
group of miners went on strike in an ef- 
fort to form a new independent union at 
the Bradley mine. They objected to pol- 
icies of the League of Widen Miners, an 
independent union formed in 1938. The 
League of Widen Miners defeated John 
Lewis's United Mine Workers in a bar- 
gaining election in 1946 and won certifi- 
cation by the National Labor Relations 
Board as agent for the miners. It has a 
contract with Mr. Bradley running into 
1955. 

After the strike was a month or so old, 
the strikers obtained the backing of the 
United Mine Workers and joined the 
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Lewis union. Other UMW members in 
the area were assessed to help the strik- 
ers. From that time on, it was a show- 
down between the UMW and the Widen 
independent union, with Mr. Bradley 
and Mr. Lewis maneuvering in the back- 
ground. 

Finally, the Lewis union capitulated. 
Strikers voted on Christmas Eve to give 
up the struggle. Consent to end the strike 
was obtained from William Blizzard, dis- 
trict president of the United Mine Work- 
ers, who was Mr. Lewis's representative 
in handling the strike. The strikers gen- 
erally conceded that they were getting 
nowhere. 

“We don’t like to admit defeat, but 
we knew we were beaten,” was the way 
Darrell Douglas, one of the strike leaders, 
put it. “The strike had been pretty costly 
to us, since we weren't getting anything 


THE WINNERS: J. G. BRADLEY AND MINERS 





out of it, and we decided to ask Mr. 
Blizzard to call it off. 

“It just looked like a lost cause. We 
still think we were right and the company 
was wrong, but our men were tired of 
staying on the picket line. Morale was 
low among the pickets.” 

Cost to the United Mine Workers was 
estimated at more than $100,000, based 
on Mr. Blizzard’s report of outlays run- 


ning $2,000 to $3,000 a week at one time 


during the walkout. Mr. Blizzard, inter- 
viewed last week, declined to give any 
estimate of total cost. 

Mr. Bradley was determined from the 
start to stop Mr. Lewis, regardless of 
how much money it cost. 

“There never was any question in my 
mind as to the outcome,” Mr. Bradley 
told U.S. News & World Report last 
week. “I held the trump card from the 


Photo—-USN&WR 


“| was backing up my own men” 
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first. That card is the fact that I was just 
supporting the position of my own 
miners. They never wanted John Lewis to 
organize them. They didn’t want Lewis 
to tell them when they could work, when 
they must strike, how long they must go 
payless. My men have turned down 
Lewis’s organizers in years past whenever 
he tried to recruit them into his outfit. 

“So, when I refused to bow down to 
Lewis’s demands for a contract, I was 
backing up my own men. On that basis, 
we won. Things might have been differ- 
ent if my men wanted the Lewis union. 
But they wanted to keep their own in- 
dependent union. They voted for it in a 
secret NLRB election. NLRB told me to 
bargain with that independent union. 
That’s the law, and I am obeying. 

“It wasn’t a fight between Lewis and 
me. It was a fight between the big, strong 
United Mine Workers and _ the little 
League of Widen Miners. I’ve always 
kept out of John Lewis’s bailiwick and 
I thought it was unfair of him to trespass 
on ours.” 

Mr. Bradley was asked if he had any 
advice for other employers who might 
get into the same sort of situation. 


“Yd say to another businessman,” he 
replied, “find out what your men want. 
If they want you to support them against 
a strike, do it. The worst thing in the 
world is an industrialist who sells out his 
own men, who signs a contract with 
some union boss when the men don’t 
want it.” 

In looking back on the strike, Mr. 
Bradley said: “The strikers at first 
thought they would be out only a week, 
that I would cave in fast. But as things 
dragged on, and they spent all of their 
accumulated savings, they got into Bill 
Blizzard’s power. When they got into 
trouble, they didn’t have a_ lawyer, 
couldn't afford one. Blizzard was their 
only means of defense. He supplied the 
iegal help, and they became slaves of 
Blizzard. Finally, Blizzard had enough, 
and called the strike off.” 

Does the outcome of this fight indi- 
cate that Mr. Lewis is slipping? 

“No,” Mr. Bradley answered. “Coal 
operators in many cases are a bunch of 
cowards. A lot of them would like to be 
free of Lewis’s domination, just as many 
coal miners want to be free of him. But 
the operators won't take the risk of fight- 
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THE MINERS: ‘THEY WANTED ... THEIR OWN UNION’ 
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THE LOSERS: MR. BLIZZARD... 
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The long battle was costly to both sides 








ing a knockdown fight with John Lewis— 
even with the industry suffering from 
depressed business conditions.” 

The strike itself had violent over- 
tones almost from the start. 

At first, the strikers blockaded the 
town of Widen and the near-by Bradley 
mine, known as the Elk River Coal & 
Lumber Company. The company charged 
that the road leading into Widen was 
being blocked for a time by a mass 
picket line. Cars reportedly were over- 
turned, shots were fired at a car carry- 
ing miners to their jobs. 

It developed into a battle of lifelong 
neighbors, shooting at each other in the 
dark hills, tossing dynamite bombs, blow- 
ing up bridges and autos. Sometimes it 
was brother against brother, or father 
against son. 

The crew of a work car on Mr. Brad- 
ley’s private railroad told police that 
pickets stopped the car, beat up one of 
the workers, seized several others and 
held them until State police arrived. 
Pickets denied the charge. 

Rifle bullets were fired into buildings 
in the mine property from the wooded 
hills surrounding it. Power lines were 
shot down. A train carrying residents of 
Widen through the “blockade” was shot 
up. Telephone lines were pulled down. 
Two railroad bridges were destroyed by 
home-made dynamite bombs. A woods 
was set on fire. A miner’s truck was shot 
at. A power substation at the mine was 
blown up. 

Cars on a near-by State highway were 
dynamited, others were shot at. Mine 
guards reported that someone opened 
fire on them from the woods. A striker’s 
home was blown up, another striker’s 
car was dynamited, as was a_ tractor 
owned by a striker. Acid was tossed on 
cars of working miners. 

Then, on May 7 of last year, a miner 
was shot and killed during an exchange 
of gunfire as a convoy of working miners 
went past a cook shanty of the strikers. 
A striker was convicted of second-degree 
murder: his case is under appeal. After 
that, State police put up roadblocks 
near Widen, checked every car going 
into the area. 

Through it all, a big majority of the 
Bradley miners kept on working. One 
of them, to avoid the early blockade of 
the highway, walked for miles under- 
ground, through abandoned mine tun- 
nels, to report for duty. Many of them, 
living in the company town, could go to 
work without facing the picket line out 
on the main highway. But they all risked 
being shot at from near-by hills every 
time they went to work. 

The miners who worked had a chance 
to earn large pay checks with overtime. 
Some stayed on duty for two shifts. in 

(Continued on page 94) 
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HERE TODAY...THERE TOMORROW! 


You save many miles and hours of travel when you fly Northwest 
Orient Airlines’ short-cut Great Circle route to the Orient. 
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Northwest gives you the only through service from cities across the 
U. S. A. direct to Canada, Hawaii, Alaska and all the Orient. 
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Here’s proof that branch plants located 
in MOA “grow places” fast: Manufacturing 
in the West Coast branch plant of the 

St. Regis Paper Company began in 1931 

in a 15,000 square foot area with 45 employees. 
Through consistent and sound expansion, St. Regis 
Paper today operates a plant of 70,000 
square feet with 225 employees. 
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Why growing industry chose MOA is reported factually in the 
new, Free Factfile. Climate, distribution, markets, living 
conditions, etc., are discussed in informative detail. 

If your business is considering a branch plant—now or in 

the future—such material in your files will be very helpful. 
Write today, your request will be given complete confidence. 
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. . . Company refuses jobs 
for bitter-end strikers 


one day. Some got as much as $50 a day. 
The mine operated six days a week. 

The strikers, meanwhile, were living 
on handouts from the Lewis union, pick- 
ing up odd jobs where they could find 
them. At first, strikers and nonstrikers 
often lived side by side in Widen. But, 
by the time the strike ended, families of 
strikers had moved out of the company- 
owned houses. Some had lived there all 
their lives. 

From 70 to 150 strikers stayed with 
the strike to the bitter end. Mr. Bradley 
estimated the number at 70, Mr. Blizzard 
at 150. The mine did not take back any 
of the strikers who remained out until 
the end. The company contended that 
all of them were involved in violence, or 
had condoned it. 

The over-all cost of this labor war 
probably never will be known. Mr. Brad- 
ley estimates revenue losses to Widen 
and near-by towns at about a million 
dollars, but declines to estimate what 
the strike cost his company. 

There was, however, loss of income 
during a brief period when the mine 
could not operate. Some customers 
switched to new suppliers. It cost money 
to replace railroad bridges that were 
blown up and to repair buildings dam- 
aged by bombs. Overtime payments were 
heavy. Miners who were transferred to 
jobs as armed guards were an added ex- 
pense. 

Legal fees were heavy for both the 
company and the United Mine Workers. 
Not all of the fighting took place in the 
hills. There were long and involved court 
battles. Some still are going on. The State 
police force was also under heavy ex- 
penses. At one time, 25 officers were sta- 
tioned in the Widen area. 

At present, the Bradley mine is op- 
erating three days a week, as is the coal 
industry generally. Guards have gone 
back to digging coal, the guns have 
been put away. There is less overtime. 
Before the strike, the mine employed 
600 men. About 525 miners are on the 
pay roll now. They receive the same 
hourly rate that is paid under Mr. Lewis’s 
contracts, but Bradley miners get an 
extra hour of work a day, at time-and- 
a-half rates. 

Present schedules call for two shifts a 
day. Mr. Bradley reports that his men are 
digging the same amount of coal on the 
two shifts that formerly was mined in 
three shifts. “We have efficient ma- 
chinery and hard-working miners,” he 
explained. “The men feel that it is their 
operation; they want to help keep it go- 
ing. They are loyal to the company, as 
they were in the strike.” 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





| ABOUT IKE’S HEALTH PLAN 





® Greater help in paying medical bills would be 


offered under a plan of President Eisenhower’s. 


f 
@ Private health-insurance groups could get support 
from Government in paying big claims. 
bs ® Congress is studying a proposal that would aid 
many who have long illnesses. 
What is this health “reinsurance Under the Wolverton proposal, health- 
' plan” the President is talking insurance groups also would pay part of 
about? the costs of visits to a doctor’s office. 


It’s a plan for the Government to back 
up private and nonprofit health-insur- 
ance organizations in providing better 
protection against big hospital and medi- 
cal bills. With Government guarantees 
behind them, these groups could offer 
more coverage without risking going 
broke. And insured families would be 
less likely to have financial disasters from 
serious illnesses. 


Would everyone be covered by the 
plan? 
No. The plan would be entirely volun- 
tary, with everyone deciding for himself 
whether to take out health and_hos- 
. pitalization insurance with a private or- 
? ganization. 


In what way would the present in- 
surance plans be changed? 
Added coverage would give individuals 
more help in paying large hospital bills 
and other medical costs. At present, there 
often are strict limits on amounts that 
can be collected under hospitalization in- 
surance and other health plans, with some 
types of illnesses excluded from coverage. 
But the extent of coverage would be 
broadened by President Eisenhower’s 
plan. Where costs in an individual case 
. rose too high, the Government would 
: step in and pay part of the bill. 


Would medical bills be paid indef- 
initely? 
No. There would be a limit on how 
much the Government would put up, but 
: the President wasn’t specific on that 
i, point. One suggestion is that a ceiling of 
) $2,500 be placed upon the payment that 
could be collected on a single illness. 


Would all hospital bills of an in- 
sured person be paid? 
Congress would have to decide that if 
the President’s plan is adopted. But part 
of the President’s idea is covered by a 
bill introduced by Representative Charles 
A. Wolverton (Rep.) of New Jersey. 
His bill calls for a patient to pay $1 for 
each day of hospital service or 5 per cent 
of the total hospital bill. whichever is less. 
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How much more would an individual 
have to pay for the added cover- 
age? 

That can’t be determined now. But one 
group that studied reinsurance believes 
it may not cost more than $50 a year for 
a family, with the patient paying part of 
initial hospital cost. Under the Wolver- 
ton bill, a private insurance group would 
adjust its rates according to the incomes 
of subscribers, with low-income families 
paving least. 


How would the new program be paid 
for? 

The Government would set up a special 
fund for the program. The President says 
25 million dollars would be needed to 
start with. This fund would be “retired” 
by reinsurance fees paid by private 
groups participating in the program. 
Each would pay the Government a per- 
centage of its collections—perhaps 2 per 
cent—in return for the Government’s 
promise to share part of large hospital 
and medical bills of insured persons. 


How much of medical expenses 

would the Government guarantee? 
If the Wolverton bill is followed, the 
Government would be responsible for 
two thirds of each claim above $1,000 
paid by an insuring organization in a 
12-month period. On smaller claims, the 
Government would not be called on to 
pay anything. 


Some congressional hearings already have 
been held this month on the Wolverton 
bill, and others are planned for Febru- 
ary. Another version of the plan is being 
drawn up by Senator H. Alexander Smith 
(Rep.), of New Jersey, chairman of the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee. After considering all suggestions, 
Congress will decide whether to ap- 
prove a plan for health reinsurance and— 
if it does approve—settle details of how 
such a program would work. 


(For text of President’s health mes- 
sage,turn page.) 
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We're specialists at saving time and 
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9 BILLIONS IN MEDICAL BILLS— 
PRESIDENT’S ANSWER: ‘REINSURANCE’ 


Eisenhower Asks U.S. Funds to Back Up Private Policies 


What President Eisenhower now proposes 
to Congress for improving the health of Amer- 
ican families— 

® Government “‘reinsurance”’ to aid in un- 
derwriting private health-insurance plans. 

© A revised formula for more equitable 
U.S. aid to State health programs. 


The President’s message, as sent to Congress January 18: 


Among the concerns of our Government for the human 
problems of our citizens, the subject of health ranks high. 
For only as our citizens enjoy good physical and mental 
health can they win for themselves the satisfactions of a 
fully productive, useful life. 

The progress of our people toward better health has been 
rapid. Fifty years ago their average life span was 49 years; 
today it is 68 years. In 1900 there were 676 deaths from in- 
fectious diseases for every 100,000 of our people; now there 
are 66. Between 1916 and 1950, maternal deaths per 100,000 
live births dropped from 622 to 83. In 1916, 10 per cent of 
the babies born in this country died before their first birth- 
day; today, less than 3 per cent die in their first year. 

This rapid progress toward better health has been the 
result of many particular efforts, and of one general effort. 
The general effort is the partnership and teamwork of private 
physicians and dentists and of those engaged in public 
health, with research scientists, sanitary engineers, the nurs- 
ing profession and the many auxiliary professions related to 
health protection and care in illness. To all these dedicated 
people, America owes most of its recent progress toward 
better health. 

Yet, much remains to be done. Approximately 224,000 ot 
our people died of cancer last year. This means that cancer 
will claim the lives of 25 million of our 160 million people un- 
less the present cancer mortality rate is lowered. Diseases of 
the heart and blood vessels alone now take over 817,000 
lives annually. Over 7 million Americans are estimated to 
suffer from arthritis and rheumatic diseases. Twenty-two 
thousand lose their sight each year. Diabetes annually adds 
100,000 to its roll of sufferers. Two million of our fellow 
citizens now handicapped by physical disabilities could be, 
but are not, rehabilitated to lead full and productive lives. 
Ten million among our people will at some time in their 
lives be hospitalized with mental illness. 

There exist in our nation the knowledge and skill to re- 
duce these figures, to give us all still greater health protection 
and still longer life. But this knowledge and skill are not 
always available to all our people where and when they are 
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® Much more aid for rehabilitating those 
who are disabled. 

® More hospitals and nursing homes, 
through matching U.S. funds. 

® More federal research into problems of 
disease, their prevention and cure. 

Here; in full text, is Mr. Eisenhower's plan. 


needed. Two of the key problems in the field of health today 
are the distribution of medical facilities and the costs of 
medical care. 

Not all Americans can enjoy the best in medical care— 
because not always are the requisite facilities and profes- 
sional personnel so distributed as to be available to them, 
particularly in our poorer communities and rural sections. 
There are, for example, 159 practicing physicians for every 
100,000 of the civilian population in the Northeast United 
States. This is to be contrasted with 126 physicians in the 
West, 116 in the North Central area, and 92 in the South. 
There are, for another example, only 4 or 5 hospital beds 
for each 1,000 people in some States, as compared with 10 
or 11 in others. 

Even where the best in medical care is available, its costs 
are often a serious burden. Major, long-term illness can be- 
come a financial catastrophe for a normal American family. 
Ten per cent of American families are spending today more 
than $500 a year for medical care. Of our people reporting 
incomes under $3,000, about 6 per cent spend almost a filth 
of their gross income for medical and dental care. The total 
private medical bill of the nation now exceeds 9 billion 
dollars a year—an average of nearly $200 a family—and it is 
rising. This illustrates the seriousness of the problem of 
medical costs. 

We must, theretore, take further action on the problems 
ot distribution of medical facilities and the costs of medical 
care, but we must be careful and farsighted in the action 
that we take. Freedom, consent, and individual responsi- 
bility are fundamental to our system. In the field of medical 
care, this means that the traditional relationship of the physi- 
cian and his patient, and the right of the individual to elect 
freely the manner of his care in illness, must be preserved. 

In adhering to this principle, and rejecting the socialization 
of medicine, we can still confidently commit ourselves to 
certain national health goals. 

One such goal is that the means tor achieving good health 
should be accessible to all. A person’s location, occupation, 
age, race, creed, or financial status should not bar him from 
enjoying this access. 
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is constantly advancing our knowledge of better health pro- 
tection and better care in illness, should be broadly applied 
for the benefit of every citizen. There must be the fullest 
co-operation among the individual citizen, his personal physi- 
cian, the research scientists, the schools of professional educa- 
tion, and our private and public institutions and services— 
local, State, and federal. 

The specific recommendations which follow are designed 
to bring us closer to these goals. 

In my budget message appropriations will be requested 
to carry on during the coming fiscal year the health and 
related programs of the newly established Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

These programs should be continued because of their 
past success and their present and future usefulness. The 
Public Health Service, for example, has had a conspicuous 
share in the prevention of disease through its efforts to con- 
trol health hazards on the farm, in industry and in the home. 
Thirty years ago, the Public Health Service first recom- 
mended a standard milk-sanitation ordinance; by last year 
this ordinance had been voluntarily adopted by 1,558 munic- 
ipalities with a total population of 70 million people. Almost 
20 years ago the Public Health Service first recommended 
restaurant-sanitation ordinances; today 685 municipalities 
and 347 counties, with a total population of 90 million peo- 
ple, have such ordinances. The purification of drinking water 
and the pasteurization of milk have prevented countless 
epidemics and saved thousands of lives. These and similar 
field projects of the Public Health Service, such as technical 
assistance to the States, and industrial hygiene work, have 
great public value and should be maintained. 

In addition, the Public Health Service should be strength- 
ened in its research activities. Through its National Insti- 
tutes of Health, it maintains a steady attack against cancer, 
mental illness, heart diseases, dental problems, arthritis and 
metabolic diseases, blindness, and problems in microbiology 
and neurology. The new sanitary-engineering laboratory at 
Cincinnati, to be dedicated in April, will make possible a 
vigorous attack on health problems associated with the rapid 
technological advances in industry and agriculture. In such 
direct research programs and in Public Health Service re- 
search grants to State and local governments and to private 
research institutions lies the hope of solving many of today’s 
perplexing health problems. 

The activities of the Children’s Bureau and its assistance 
to the States for maternal and child-health services are also 
of vital importance. The programs for children with such 
crippling diseases as epilepsy, cerebral palsy, congenital heart 
disease, and rheumatic fever should receive continued support. 


MEETING THE COST OF MEDICAL CARE 


The best way for most of our people to provide themselves 
the resources to obtain good medical care is to participate 
in voluntary health-insurance plans. During the past decade, 
private and nonprofit health-insurance organizations have 
made striking progress in offering such plans. The most 
widely purchased type of health insurance, which is hos- 
pitalization insurance, already meets approximately 40 per 
cent of all private expenditures for hospital care. This prog- 
ress indicates that these voluntary organizations can reach 
many more people and provide better and broader benefits. 
They should be encouraged and helped to do so. 

Better health-insurance protection for more people can 
be provided. 

The Government need not and should not go into the in- 
surance business to furnish the protection which private 
and nonprofit organizations do not now provide. But the 
Government can and should work with them to study and 
devise better insurance protection to meet the public need. 
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I recommend the establishment of a limited federal re- 
insurance service to encourage private and nonprofit health- 
insurance organizations to offer broader health protection 
to more families. This service would reinsure the special 
additional risks involved in such broader protection. It can 
be launched with a capital fund of 25 million dollars pro- 
vided by the Government, to be retired from reinsurance fees. 


NEW GRANT-IN-AID APPROACH 


My message on the state of the union and my special 
message of January 14th pointed out that federal grants-in- 
aid have hitherto observed no uniform pattern. Response has 
been made first to one and then to another broad national 
need, In each of the grant-in-aid programs, includi:i z those 
dealing with health, child welfare and rehabilitation of the 
disabled, a wide variety of complicated matching formulas 
have been used. Categorical grants have restricted funds to 
specified purposes so that States often have too much money 
for some programs and not enough for others. 

This patchwork of complex formulas and categorical grants 
should be simplified and improved. I propose a simplified 
formula for all of these basic grant-in-aid programs which 
applies a new concept of federal participation in State pro- 
grams. This formula permits the States to use greater initiative 
and take more respensibility in the administration of the 
programs. It makes federal assistance more responsive to 
the needs of the States and their citizens. Under it, federal 
support of these grant-in-aid programs is based on three 
general criteria: 

First, the States are aided in inverse proportion to 
their financial capacity. By relating federal financial sup- 
port to the degree of need, we are applying the proven 
and sound formula adopted by the Congress in the Hos- 
pital Survey and Construction Act. 

Second, the States are also helped, in proportion to 
their population, to extend and improve the health-and- 
welfare services provided by the grant-in-aid programs. 

Third, a portion of the federal assistance is set aside 
for the support of unique projects of regional or national 
significance which give promise of new and better ways 
of serving the human needs of our citizens. 

Two of these grant-in-aid programs warrant the following 
further recommendations. 


REHABILITATION OF THE DISABLED 


Working with only a small portion of the disabled among 
our people, federal and State governments and voluntary 
organizations and institutions have proved the advantage 
to our nation of restoring handicapped persons to full and 
productive lives. 

When our State-federal program of vocational rehabilita- 
tion began in 1920, the services rendered were limited largely 
to vocational counseling, training and job placement. Since 
then advancing techniques in the medical and social aspects 
of rehabilitation have been incorporated into that program. 

There are now 2 million disabled persons who could be 
rehabilitated and thus returned to productive work. Under 
the present rehabilitation program only 60,000 of these dis- 
abled individuals are returned each year to full and produc- 
tive lives. Meanwhile, 250,000 of our people are annually 
disabled. Therefore, we are losing ground at a distressing 
rate. The number of disabled who enter productive em- 
ployment each year can be increased if the facilities, per- 
sonnel and financial support for their rehabilitation are made 
adequate to the need. 

Considerations of both humanity and national self-interest 
demand that steps be taken now to improve this situation. 
Today, for example, we are spending three times as much 
in public assistance to care for nonproductive disabled peo- 
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ple as it would cost to make them self-sufficient and taxpay- 
ing members of their communities. Rehabilitated persons 
as a group pay back in federal income taxes many times 
the cost of their rehabilitation. 

There are no statistics to portray the full depth and mean- 
ing in human terms of the rehabilitation program, but clear- 
ly it is a program that builds a stronger America. 

We should provide for a progressive expansion of our 
rehabilitation resources, and we should act now so that a 
sound foundation may be established in 1955. My forth- 
coming budget message will reflect this objective. Our goal 
in 1955 is to restore 70,000 disabled persons to productive 
lives. This is an increase of 10,000 over the number rehabili- 
tated in 1953. Our goal for 1956 should be 100,000 re- 
habilitated persons, or 40,000 persons more than those re- 
stored in 1953. In 1956, also, the States should begin to 
contribute from their own funds to the cost of rehabilitating 
these additional persons. By 1959, with gradually increasing 
State participation to the point of equal sharing with the 
Federal Government, we should reach the goal of 200,000 
rehabilitated persons each year. 

In order to achieve this goal we must extend greater as- 
sistance to the States. We should do so, however, in a way 
which will equitably and gradually transfer increasing 
responsibility to the States. A program of grants should be 
undertaken to provide. under State auspices, specialized 
training for the professional personnel necessary to carry 
out the expanded program and to foster that research which 
will advance our knowledge of the ways of overcoming 
handicapping conditions. We should also provide, under 
State auspices, clinical facilities for rehabilitative services 
in hospitals and other appropriate treatment centers. In ad- 
dition, we should encourage State and local initiative in the 
development of community rehabilitation centers and _ spe- 
cial workshops for the disabled. 

With such a program the nation could during the next 
five years return a total of 660,000 of our disabled people to 
places of full responsibility as actively working citizens. 


CONSTRUCTION OF MEDICAL-CARE FACILITIES 

The modern hospital—in caring for the sick, in research, 
and in professional educational programs—is indispensable to 
good medical care. New hospital construction continues to lag 
behind the need. The total number of acceptable beds in this 
nation in all categories of nonfederal hospital services is now 
about 1,060,000. Based on studies conducted by State hospital 
authorities, the need for additional hospital beds of all types— 
chronic disease, mental, tuberculosis, as well as general—is 
conservatively estimated at more than 500,000. 

A program of matching State and local tax funds and 
private funds in the construction of both public and voluntary 
nonprofit hospitals where these are most needed is there- 
fore essential. 

Since 1946, nearly 600 million dollars in federal funds 
have teen allocated to almost 2,200 hospital projects in the 
States and Territories. This sum has been matched by over 
one and a quarter billion dollars of State and local funds. 
Projects already completed or under construction on Dec. 
31, 1953, will add to our national resources 106,000 hospital 
beds and 464 public health centers. The largest proportion 
of federal funds has been and is being spent in low-income 
and rural areas where the need for hospital beds is greatest 
and where the local means for providing them are smallest. 
This federally stimulated accomplishment has by no means 
retarded the building of hospitals without federal aid. Con- 
struction costing in excess of 1 billion dollars has been com- 
pleted in the last 6 years without such aid. 

Hospital construction, however, meets only part of the 
urgent need for medical facilities. 
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Not all illness need be treated in elaborate general-hos- 
pital facilities, costly to construct and costly to operate. 
Certain nonacute illness conditions, including those of our 
hospitalized aged people, requiring institutional bed care 
can be handled in facilities more economical to build and 
operate than a general hospital, with its diagnostic, surgical 
and treatment equipment and its full staff of professional 
personnel. Today beds in our hospitals for the chronically 
ill take care of only one out of every six persons suffering 
from such long-term illnesses as cancer, arthritis, and heart 
disease. The inadequacy of facilities and services to cope 
with such illnesses is disturbing. Moreover, if there were 
more nursing and convalescent-home facilities, beds in 
general hospitals would be released for the care of the 
acutely ill. This would also help to relieve some of the serious 
problems created by the present short supply of trained 
nurses. 

Physical-rehabilitation services tor our disabled people 
can best be given in hospitals or other facilities especially 
equipped for the purpose. Many thousands of people remain 
disabled today because of the lack of such facilities and 
services. 

Many illnesses, to be sure, can be cared for outside of any 
institution. For such illnesses a far less costly approach to 
good medical care than hospitalization would be to provide 
diagnostic and treatment facilities tor the ambulatory pa- 
tient. The provision of such facilities, particularly in rural 
areas and small isolated communities, will attract physicians 
to the sparsely settled sections where they are urgently 
needed. 

I recommend, therefore, that the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act be amended as necessary to authorize the 
several types of urgently needed medical-care facilities which , 
I have described. They will be less costly to build than 
general hospitals and will lessen the burden on them. 

I present four proposals to expand or extend the present 
program: 

1. Added assistance in the construction of nonprofit 
hospitals for the care of the chronically ill. These 
would be of a type more economical to build and 
operate than general hospitals. 

Assistance in the construction of nonprofit medically 
supervised nursing and convalescent homes. 
Assistance in the construction of nonprofit rehabilita- 
tion facilities for the disabled. 

4. Assistance in the construction of nonprofit diagnostic 
or treatment centers for ambulatory patients. 

Finally, | recommend that in order to provide a sound 
basis for federal assistance in such an expanded program, 
special funds be made available to the States to help pay 
for surveys of their needs. This is the procedure that the 
Congress wisely required in connection with federal assistance 
in the construction of hospitals under the original Act. We 
should also continue to observe the principle of State and 
local determination of their needs without federal inter- 
ference. 

These recommendations are needed forward steps in the 
development of a sound program for improving the health 
of our people. No nation and no administration can ever 
afford to be complacent about the health of its citizens. 
While continuing to reject Government regimentation of 
medicine, we shall with vigor and imagination continuously 
search out by appropriate means, recommend, and put into 
effect new methods of achieving better health for all of our 
people. We shall not relax in the struggle against disease. 
The health of our people is the very essence of our vitality, 
our strength and our progress as a nation. 

I urge that the Congress give early and favorable consid- 
eration to the recommendations I have herein submitted. 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Softening in business activity seems still to stem from inventory cuts. 

Total output at year end was found by Commerce Department to be down from 
the summer and early-autumn rate. But the drop centered in manufacturing. Cuts 
in factory output resulted from smaller orders so inventories could be pared. 

Underlying demand is found by Commerce analysts to be well sustained. 

Goods and services flowing to final users are holding high. These sales 
include purchases by consumers, by business for fixed investment, by Government. 

What it all adds up to is that there is no positive evidence yet that any 
serious recession is in the making--just a slowdown from boom's peak. 

















A couple of private business surveys make a similar appraisal. 

Manufacturing companies--158 of them--see a smaller business volume in the 
first half of 1954, but no "siege of bad business" is expected. 

The consensus is reported by the National Industrial Conference Board. 








To give you more details on the outlook as seen by manufacturers: 

New orders for the first half of 1954 will be down from a year ago. 
Employment will be off from last year's levels, too. 

Average work week will be shortened a bit further. Overtime will end. 
Inventories in factories are expected to be trimmed still more. 
Manufacturers also expect new orders to be harder to get and they think 
before-tax profits probably will be down. 








Now take a look at what merchants tell the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Improved sales in 1954 are expected by 46 per cent of the wholesalers, 
retailers and service-industry executives who were polled. 

About the same sales volume is counted on by 24 per cent. 

Sharp decline in sales is expected by only 1 per cent of the group. 

That's a fairly optimistic appraisal. The Chamber notes that it contrasts 
rather sharply with opinions of economists and marketing analysts, most of whom 
find that the trends point to a business decline in 1954. 











Sales figures from Commerce Department buttress the merchants’ opinions. 

Retail trade for November and December was reported to be 28.3 billions, 
after seasonal adjustment. That compares with 28.4 billions for the same two 
months of 1952. Store volume is holding high so far. 

Department-store sales for the four weeks ended January 16 are reported by 
the Federal Reserve Board to be 4 per cent higher than a year ago. 

Sales volume in department stores, however, shows wide swings. It was 12 
per cent ahead of a year ago during Christmas week, when there was 1 more day of 
shopping. It held even in New Year's week, then gained 6 per cent during the 
week of January 9 and fell 8 per cent in the week of January 16. 
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TREND-OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Sales problem ahead seems to center in such lines as autos, refrigerators, 
the more expensive household appliances. They have been rather sluggish. 

Yet "samplings" of consumers indicate that a good many people--more than in 
most recent years--think this is a good time to buy household items. 





Layoffs, still on the increase, may affect consumer demand. 

Unemployment now is estimated to be around 2.5 million. 

Overtime also is being eliminated. In December, some 1.25 million workers 

employed less than 35 hours a week. 

Employment outlook is reported to be darkest for durable-goods workers in 
the Midwest. Stable employment is seen in utilities, communication companies, 
chemicals, aluminum, air conditioning, oil refining, clothing, shoes. 





The dip in employment and in overtime is showing up in personal income. 

Income rate in November (latest month for figures) dipped 1.8 billions from 
October, to 285.4 billions a year. -Subsequent declines are indicated. 

Shrinking factory pay rolls account for a good part of the income drop. 

It should be noted, though, that income payments to individuals still were 
running ahead of a year earlier at the latest count. Year-to-year gain in the 
rate is 8 billions. That's a sizable volume of purchasing power. 











Confidence in the outlook is shown by a number of business leaders. 

General Motors plans a billion-dollar expansion program in the next two 
years. It may go even higher than that. 

Ford is embarked on a 600-million-dollar program, too. 

Increased investment also is indicated in office buildings, stores, hotels. 

It's estimated officially that new investment in plant and equipment is 
running just now at a rate of 27.9 billions a year, down only slightly from year 
end and well above a year ago. 











Prospects are that plant investment will be smaller this year for steel, 
rubber, food processors, textiles, railroads, chemicals, non-electrical machin- 
ery. But increases are expected in electrical machinery and autos, and among 
private utilities--electric, gas and telephone. 


American investments abroad also are on the increase. 

Value of foreign branches and subsidiaries of U.S. companies is reported by 
Commerce Department to exceed 16 billion dollars as of year end, 1953. 

Investments since 1950 in other countries exceed 4 billions. 

Amounts invested abroad in recent postwar years are found by Commerce to 
exceed those of the 1920s, even after allowing for higher prices. 

The report notes further that about half of the growth in foreign invest- 
ments consists of retained earnings. That's taken to mean that U.S. companies 
are bent on expanding abroad. Exchange controls are a minor influence. 











Manufacturing accounts for the largest foreign activity of U.S. firms. 

Petroleum industry is a close second, with mining in third place. There 
also are substantial investments in merchandising and finance. 

Biggest investment is placed in Latin America, with Canada second and the 
Western European countries a rather poor third. 
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RIGHT in front of you—printed on the tape 


The Remington Rand Printing Calculator figures, prints and 


THE PRINTING CALCULATOR 


proves at one time. No need to copy and re-run figurework ... 


simply sight-check the tape for instant proof of accuraty! 


It’s really two machines in one—versatile printing calcu- 
lator and high speed adding machine. This Remington Rand 
Printing Calculator multiplies, divides, adds and subtracts 
with exclusive touch-method speed made possible by the easy- 


to-learn, easy-to-use 10-key keyboard. 


For a free copy of Booklet AC639, containing a detailed 
description of the Printing Calculator as well as its applica- 
tion to your figurework problems, write today to Remington 
Rand, Room 1606, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


Remington. Frarnud. 
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Finance Week 





WHAT IKE THINKS ABOUT TAXES 


Taxes should be used for rev- 
enue—not social reform. That's 
the policy adopted, and just an- 
nounced, by the President. 

It means—Congress willing— 
that taxes will gradually cease 
to play the big role they now 
play in family, business life. 

People will be permitted to 
keep more of earnings—for 
spending or investing—and to 
run their own affairs more freely. 


Taxes as an instrument of control 
over the lives of individuals and 
businesses have just been declared 
out of style—and out of bounds. 

President Eisenhower, in his first budg- 
et message to Congress, has outlined the 
Administration’s tax philosophy. ; 

What he promises is this: 

Taxes will no longer be used to 
force businessmen and families to 
do things the way Government de- 
cides. 

Taxes will not be permitted to 
inhibit the growth of industry any 
more than is necessary in the collec- 
tion of needed revenues. 

Taxes will not. be used to redis- 
tribute the country’s income. 

Taxes will be made more defi- 
nite and simple. 

Taxes will not discriminate be- 
tween people in similar situations. 

Taxes will not be capriciously 
burdensome—they will not impose 
work on the taxpayer unnecessarily. 

Taxes will not be permitted to 
discourage initiative of individuals 
—if it can be avoided. 

Taxes will not take from business- 
men and families any more money 
than Government needs—revenue, 
not social goals, will be the aim. 

Taxes will not be unnecessarily 
harsh on small businesses. 

New tax philosophy is summed up 
by the President, in his own words, in the 
box on page 103. Behind that statement 
is a decision to let the everyday activi- 
ties of individuals—not Government’s tax 
rules—control the course and the develop- 
ment of a capitalist econo »-v. 

The new policy means, ‘f Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s ideas prevail, an early easing of 
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Cut Government's Take, Leave More for People 














PRESIDENT’S 25 TAX IDEAS: 
IF THEY BECOME LAW=— 


PARENTS can keep exemptions for children earning over $600 
a year 


WIDOWS, widowers with dependents will get full income-split- 
ting benefit 
PARENTS will get exemptions for foster children 


WORKING WIDOWS, widowers, with children, will get special 
deductions 


FAMILIES can deduct medical costs over 3 per cent of income 
—instead of 5 


MEDICAL INSURANCE and sick-benefit plans for employes will 
get easier rules 


EMPLOYE PENSIONS and profit-sharing plans will be encouraged 
by new rules 


PRIVATE ANNUITIES will be taxed on basis of life expectancy 
STOCKHOLDERS will get relief from double taxation of dividends 
INDIVIDUALS will get easier ways to file income tax estimates 
PEOPLE will get another month—till April 15—to file returns 


BUSINESSMEN, farmers can write off more of investments in 
early years 


ALL BUSINESSMEN can charge off research costs to ‘current 
expense” 


CORPORATIONS can keep more of earnings with less threat 
of penalty 
PARTNERSHIPS can be formed more easily, without tax penalties 


SOME COMPANIES can be taxed either as partnerships or as 
corporations 

CORPORATIONS can reorganize with more certain tax treatment 

BUSINESSES can charge losses off to earnings of 2 prior years, 
instead of 1 


FARMERS can deduct soil-conservation outlays up to a fourth 
of gross income 


BUSINESSMEN, paying taxes, can use more practical definition 
of “income” 


AFFILIATED CORPORATIONS will get some tighter, some looser, 
tax rules 


BUSINESSES will get lower taxes on foreign income, easier tax 
credits 


CORPORATIONS, starting in 1955, will pay part of current taxes 
in September 


TAXPAYERS will find administration of laws simpler and clearer 


ENTIRE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE will be rewritten, simplified, 
clarified 
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‘penalties on success. Government, the 
President promises, will try to “return to 
the people, to spend for themselves and 
in their own way, the largest possible 
share of the money that the Government 
has been spending for them.” 

Government, in other words, will not 
decide—as President Roosevelt once pro- 
posed—that people should not be per- 
mitted to earn more than $25,000, or any 
other sum, after taxes. 

That’s the broad meaning of Mr. Ei- 
senhower’s newly announced tax philos- 
ophy. The details, given in specific pro- 
posals by the President, have been 
worked out with Republican tax leaders 
in Congress. They already are being ap- 
proved in the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 





EISENHOWER’S 
TAX PHILOSOPHY 


. . . We will reduce the share 
of the national income which is 
spent by the Government. We are 
convinced that more progress and 
sounder progress will be made 
over the years as the largest pos- 
sible share of our national in- 
come is left with individual citizens 
to make their own countless de- 
cisions as to what they will spend, 
what they will buy, and what they 
will save and invest. Government 
must play a vital role in maintain- 
ing economic growth and stability. 
But | believe that our development, 
since the early days of the Re- 
public, has been based on the fact 
that we left a great share of our 
national income to be used by a 
provident people with a will to 
venture. Their actions have stimu- 
lated the American genius for 
creative initiative and thus multi- 
plied our productivity.” 
From the budget message 
of the President. 


aa 











“Serious restraints on production and 
economic growth” must be removed or 
eased, says the President, in order to get 
“investment, which provides new and 
better methods of production and creates 
additional pay rolls and more jobs.” 

All taxpayers, to begin with, are to be 
allowed to keep more of their earnings 
for savings and investing—“as rapidly as 
our national security and well-being will 
permit.” 

Manufacturers, storekeepers, farmers, 
others are to be allowed to write off more 
of their investments in the early years of 
the life of new facilities. 

“At present,” Mr. Eisenhower points 
out, “buildings, equipment and machin- 
ery are usually written off uniformly 
(Continued on page 104) 
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Marine Midland Corporation 


AND ITS CONSTITUENT BANKS AND AFFILIATE 


Consolidated Balance Sheet as of December 31, 1953 










ASSETS 
Cash on hand and with Banks ................ ee .-$ 381,157,455.39 
United States Government Securities re ee 425,372,372.02 
State and Municipal Securities ................... a 69,841,642.47 
RE TURIN CHIE URN ENN ES oaks in cscs ccs ccneccesisascdensessnctesion 30,220,421.76 
Loans and Discounts 522,242,122.02 
Mortgages 160,529,536.12 
Bank Buildings 10,463,185.82 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances ...........cccccccssceceseeeceeeee 4,337,552.25 
Accrued Interest Receivable 4,003,525.14 





I arte Rahaseat Ahern acipninsnesions seenenee__2,891,516.93 
Pa ic hanti sa hateccctate avin oienicheea forint $1,610,559,329.92 


LIABILITIES 


Carrere NOK CP NELY)! ssc ss ecscecccanscanecieccsedidenckcsessevedecd $ 30,603,220.00 
MUNN occas crak eins beat ae canta scacose qucnsveiacnsescavdacenscaviedsesssnkaoueate ___ $7,238,358.49 
$ 97,841,578.49 
Less—Common Stock in Treasury ..............ccccccsccecseeeeeesees 1,856,815.32 
Applicable to 5,872,791 shares oustanding .............::.000 $ 95,984,763.17 
Convertible 4%4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Oo aac cece dateyauudauncedeudévatasscensads 10,939,800.00 
PI PIU 55 cances cansecccascccaccnkrcccsenesestbdnsasseneeodeaasanccosecse 1,660,823.10 
Provision for Temes, Interest, Otc. <..........0..ccsccccsscccccscccsceee 16,816,621.24 
Liability on Acceptances 4,938,759 .32 





Other Liabilities oo... .cccccsccese cesutueenne  4,838,660.68 
Dividends Payable .... 1,290,811.37 
III rani acess es ae eg rm 1,474,089,091 .04 

Hs gaatetalh tonal np py Seat A Ea RSP ee RSC A Eee .$1,610,559,329.92 


After applying bad debt and other valuation reserves to write down assets. 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES G. BLAINE H. EDMUND MACHOLD 
President, The Marine Midland Chairman of the 
Trust Company of New York Executive. Committee, Niagara 
Mohawk Power Corporation 


LUCIUS D. CLAY BALDWIN MAULL 


Chairman of the Board, Executive Vice President 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 
RAYMOND V. V. MILLER 
CHARLES H. DIEFENDORF Partner, 
President Granbery, Marache & Co. 


JOSEPH G. FISCHER GEORGE F. PHILLIPS 
Vice President and Director, Kenefick, Bass, Letchworth, 
Messer Oil Corporation Baldy & Phillips 


WILLIAM W. FOSTER BAYARD F. POPE 


Chairman of the Board 


THOMAS ROBINS, JR. 


President, Hewitt-Robins 








EDWARD B. GERMAIN 
President, Dunlop Tire & Rubber 


Corporation Incorporated 
CHARLES M. KENNEDY DEXTER P. RUMSEY 
President, President, Erie County Savings 
Charles Kennedy & Co. Bank, Buffalo, N. Y. 
SEYMOUR H. KNOX J. FRED SCHOELLKOPF, IV 
Chairman of the Board, The President, : 
Marine Trust Company of Niagara Share Corporation 
ee wae EUSTACE SELIGMAN 
EDWARD H. LETCHWORTH ee ee 
Chairman of the Executive CLOUD WAMPLER 
Committee a 
President, 


Carrier Corporation 


EARLE J. MACHOLD 


President, THOMAS A. WILSON 
Niagara Mohawk President, Marine Midland Trust 
Power Corporation Company of Southern New York 





Marine Midland Banks Serve New York State 


through 125 banking offices in 61 important communities 


Members Federal Deposit | Corporati: 
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ie Snail bubinthd a  jeasicre 
to all EWU ROPE 


Whatever your business, the travel is a pleasure 

on S-A-S. For the Royal Viking is the finest first class 
flight of all the Atlantic . . . famed for comfort and service 

. . - flown with Scandinavian skill respected round the world. 


=i fas SCANDINAVIAN 
AIRLINES SVSTEM 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
and Principal U.S. Cities 


NEW 


Champion!”’ 
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SEE YOUR 
TRAVEL 


; 
AGENT! 
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. .- another unique 


MOSINEE industrial paper, mnseers cM" 


an entirely new way. 





Nothing has ever conquered scale in quick | 

. one! two! fashion as has EVIS. Thou- | 
sands of plant managers have already seen 
this terrific victory right in their own equip- 
ment and piping systems. You, too, can cut 
maintenance costs and step up efficiency . 
write or phone for the facts about EVIS today! 


| ASK your Industrial Specialty; 
| Air Conditioning-Refrigeration 
| or Plumbing Supply Dealer about EVIS. 


| Quickly installed in 
| any piping system 
SIZES i thru 2" 


NEW! No other paper like it! Resn- 
forced . . . but NOT laminated . . 
Mosinee SCRIMTEX is the answer for 
converters and other manufacturers who | 
need tough, reinforced paper but find | 
adhesively laminated papers unsuitable. | 
Modern SCRIMTEX has tough fibre-glass 
scrim embedded or built in as part of the 
paper itself . . . typical of Mosinee tech- 
nique in creating special papers for many 
industrial functions. 













What do you want paper to do in your 
product or packaging ? 


contact MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


SOLD on 90- 
DEPT. U, MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


DAY MONEY 
} BACK 
| GUARANTEE : 
| 
M 8) S I N E E @ SIMPLE INSTALLATION 
@ FIRST COST IS THE ONLY COST 
Product of EVIS MFG. CO. sax Francisco, Calif, 


€v-1418 


tA 


makes fibres 
work for Industry 











EVIS IS NOT A SOFTENER! 
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Finance Week 





President asks relief 
for small investors 


over their estimated useful lives. The 
deductions allowed . . . are often below 
the actual depreciation. This discourages 
long-range investment . . . and early re- 
placement of old equipment with new 
and improved equipment.” 

To fix that, the President urges that 
farmers and businessmen be given new 
tax rules that allow rapid depreciation 
in the early years of a new factory, store, 
tractor or machine. 

Families with savings, at the same 
time, are told that the earnings expected 
from investment in industry's growth 
will be relieved of double taxation. 

“Business income,” says the President, 
“is taxed to both the corporation as it is 
earned and to the millions of stockhold- 
ers as it is paid out in dividends. This 
double taxation . . . is unfair and it dis- 
courages investment.” 

He proposes to give complete tax 
exemption to dividends of small investors, 
and partial—but increasing—exemption to 
the dividends of larger investors. 

Small business, for its part, is listed for 
relief from other barriers to expansion. 
For one thing, the President urges small 
firms be allowed to charge off research 
and development costs to current expense 
—just as big ‘irms usually can do now. 

Small corporations that want to retain 
a large part of their earnings in order to 
pay for expansion, says the President, 
should be allowed to do so without un- 
justified penalties from Government If 
the tax collector suspects the company 
of keeping its earnings just to avoid the 
taxes that would be levied on dividends. 
Mr. Eisenhower says, “make the Govern- 
ment assume the burden of proof.” 

Unnecessary burdens connected with 
paying taxes also are attacked hy the 
President, and unnecessary penalties, as 
well. Families and individuals, he thinks, 
should be given another month—until 
April 15—to figure what their income was 
in the preceding year and to settle up 
with the tax collector. 

Discrimination among taxpayers, the 
President insists, should be removed. 

“A widow or widower with dependent 
children is denied the full benefit of in- 
come splitting available to married 
couples.” A single person supporting his 
parents in his own home gets easier tax 
treatment than one supporting parents 
in a hospital or in their home. Foster chil- 
dren can be taken as dependents only if 
adopted. 

These “inequities,” 
says, must be removed. 

Normal business practices—not rules 
set up by Government officials—will be 

(Continued on page 106) 


Mr. Eisenhower 
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Tax Deadlines 
To Watch 


FEBRUARY 1. Farmers who did 


not file 1953 declaration of in- 
come by Jan. 15, 1954, file 
final income tax return for 1953 
and pay tax in full. 


Employers provide each em- 
ploye with two copies of Form 
W-2 (copies B and C) showing 
total wages paid and taxes 
withheld in 1953. 


Employers file ‘‘district direc- 
tor's’’ copy of withholding state- 
ment (Form W-2, copy A), and 
reconciliation of quarterly with- 
holding returns for 1953 (Form 


W-3). 


Employers deposit income and 
Social Security taxes withheld 
in December if more than $100. 


Employers withholding less 
than $100 a month in fourth 
quarter of 1953 file quarterly 
return (Form 941), and pay in- 
come and Social Security taxes 
withheld in fourth quarter. 


Housewives and farmers file 
Social Security tax return (Form 
942), covering wages paid em- 
ployes during fourth quarter of 
1953. 


Manufacturers, retailers, oth- 
ers deposit excise taxes for De- 
cember, if more than $100. 


Manufacturers, retailers, oth- 
ers not making monthly deposits 
of excises file fourth-quarter, 
1953, return (Form 720) and 
pay taxes collected in the quar- 
ter. 


Gamblers, bookmakers pay 
tax on wagers accepted in De- 
cember. 


FEBRUARY 10. Employers who 


deposited fourth-quarter, 1953, 
income and Social Security with- 
holding taxes on time file fourth- 
quarter return (Form 941). 


Manufacturers, retailers, oth- 
ers who deposited fourth-quar- 
ter, 1953, excise taxes on time 
file fourth-quarter return (Form 
720). 


FEBRUARY 15. Employers de- 


posit income and Social Security 
taxes withheld in January, if 
more than $100. 
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Business with 


INDIA 


The Republic of India, with vast natural © 
resources and expanding agriculture and 
industry, is fast taking a leading position 
in the Asian economy. In world trade, 
too, India is developing rapidly. 














U. S. exporters and importers are increasingly interested in this 
progressive young Republic—a growing market for American grain, 







long staple cotton, machinery and vehicles, petroleum and pharma- 
ceuticals. India, in turn, exports quantities of jute, tea, short staple 
cotton, vegetable oils, spices and hides. 







Customers intent on making the most of India’s trade potential 
have found it to their advantage to call on Chemical Bank. Officers of 
our International Division maintain close business relationships with 
leading bankers, businessmen and government officials in India. 


CHEMICAL BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 
Founded 1824 


International Division 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
















Reduce Your Inventory 
with Aeroquip Bulk Hose and Detachable, Reusable Fittings. 


Avoid inventories of ready-made 
hose lines. Make hose line re- 
placements quickly by cutting 
Aeroquip Bulk Hose to length and 
attaching end fittings. Aeroquip 
Hose and Fittings are matched | 
for guaranteed performance. 
Write for information. 
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in this business 


Less than the cost of a telephone 
call — that’s all it takes to operate 
a P&H Zip-Lift Hoist for a full day 
at the Tinus Marine Service in 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 

Harold Tinus and his men use a 
pair of Zip-Lifts for stacking boats 
seven-high in storage cradles, and 
for hundreds of other back-saving, 
money-saving applications. 

Just imagine what the savings in 
vour business would be if you could 
free two or three skilled laborers for 
other jobs, and let one man with a 
Zip-Lift handle the muscle-strainers. 

Application isn’t limited by busi- 
ness category, either. Thousands of 
Zip-Lifts are in operation all over 
the country, in such diversified fields 
as bakeries, dairies, hospitals, build- 
ings, metal shops, etc. The cost is 
small. Use the coupon below for 
complete information — and the de- 
tailed, factual story on how Mr. 
Tinus operates a Zip-Lift for only 
9.7¢ per day! 


Fd vorsrs 


HARNISCHFEFEGER 
CORPORATION 
4402 West National Avenue, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 






















le mee ee em me ee et ed 
P&H Hoists 

HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 

4402 West National Avenue, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the case his- 
tory on Tinus Marine Service. I'd also like 
more information on Zip-Lift, Pushbutton 
Model (], Zip-Lift, Rope Control Model (, 
Hevi-Lift (1), Chain Hoists (, Jib Cranes (). 








Company 
Address.. 
City 








Zone State 
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. . . Breaks proposed for 
widows, older people 


approved by the tax collector if the 
President has his way. Businessmen, in 
other words, will be allowed more leeway 
in conducting their own affairs. 

Payments made to a company in ad- 
vance of work, for example, usually are 
taxed as “income” when they are re- 
ceived. Yet the businessman counts those 
prepayments as “income” only when 
they are earned. If the President pre- 
vails, a construction company that gets 
advance payments for building a bridge, 
for example, will be taxed on those 
advances only as the money is earned 
and spent. 

Needless hardships imposed by tax 
regulations also are ruled out by the 
President’s new tax philosophy. If that 
philosophy prevails: 

Youngsters, particularly college stu- 
dents, who work to earn part of their own 
way will be permitted to earn more than 
$600 without costing their parents a de- 
pendency exemption. 

Working widows, widowers, others 
with children—but no mates—will be 
permitted to deduct the cost of child 
care. 

Families will be permitted to deduct 
all their medical expenses in excess of 3 
per cent of their income instead of 5— 
maximum amounts that may be deducted 
will be doubled. 

Older people, receiving annuities, will 
get easier tax treatment—based on life 
expectancy of the annuitants rather than 
on arbitrary rules. 

Basic idea underlying these proposals 
is one that shows the difference between 
Mr. Eisenhower’s approach and that of 
his predecessors. 

New Dealers proceeded on the idea 
that inability of families to buy industry’s 
goods was the big stumbling block to pro- 
duction and growth. Their solution was 
to use taxes to redistribute income in an 
effort to boost buying power. 

Mr. Eisenhower, it’s explained by his 
advisers, believes that the enterprise sys- 
tem has its own stimulus for expansion— 
the incentive to earn. Taxes, at best, tend 
to stifle that initiative, he thinks, so the 
way to get industry to expand is, wher- 
ever possible, to keep taxes from inter- 
fering with initiative. 

Democrats’ efforts to redistribute in- 
come, in the Eisenhower view, just hin- 
dered industry expansion by taking away 
incentive to earn money. 

Now, if Mr. Eisenhower's view is ac- 
cepted, the U.S. economy is to have an- 
other chance to thrive and grow on its 
own. Individuals, not Government offi- 
cials, will make more of the decisions as 
to how money should be spent. 








Trlorvioe FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


If you are on the board of your school or 
church, or on the house or purchasing com- 
mittee of your club or lodge, you will be inter. || 
ested in this nodern, Folding Pedestal Banquet 


able. Write for catalog & special discounts. | 
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aN Business Around the World 


LONDON ¢ BONN ¢ BERLIN 




















>> A great wave of labor unrest is sweeping over Britain. It's just about the 
most serious labor situation for Britain since the general strike of 1926. 

Big British unions, one after another, are demanding higher wages. The 
list now includes shipbuilders, machine workers, rail workers, coal miners, 
construction workers, electricians. More than 5 million workers are involved. 

British employers, their backs up, are showing distinct signs of fight. 

Strikes and lockouts are occurring. There are union threats of slowdowns 
and of stopping overtime work. Arbitration seems to be breaking down. 

A Communist-dominated union has interrupted work in atomic plants, ship- 
yards, power plants, gasworks, steelworks, oil refineries, airports. 

The Churchill Government, for political reasons, has stayed pretty much out 
of all these labor disputes but may soon have to mix in the fray. 

















>> Fiercest infighting in Britain is between electrical contractors and the 
Communist-led union of electricians. This union's tactics are worth noting. 

"Guerrilla" strikes were used at first. Small groups of electricians work- 
ing on installations in widely scattered plants and building projects were 
pulled off the job for 24 hours. Some electricians were coerced into striking. 

A token strike by 35,000 electricians in many plants all over Britain took 
place on January 18. Next day employers barred strikers from work. The union 
leaders then threatened to pull out 175,000 more electricians. 

So it has gone--employers and workers slugging it out. Communist union 
leaders have shown the possibilities of tying up many operations by pulling out 
relatively few key workers. (In this age, electricians are in a strategic 
position and Communists gravitate toward electrical unions in all countries.) 

British Government's strategy apparently is to let matters deteriorate so 
far that the public calls for Government intervention. 

Communist agitation, bringing the wage issue to a boil, plays into the 
Government's hands. Basically, the Government wants to head off higher wages 
and prices but prefers, for political reasons, to be forced to take action. 














>> Both the Churchill Government and British employers fear that a general 
round of wage boosts for many millions of workers will make it just that much 
harder for British exports to compete on a cost basis in world markets. 

Output in the machinery industry already exceeds the volume of incoming 
orders. British shipyards are losing business to competitors because of rela- 
tively high costs, slow delivery, uncertain labor conditions. British railroads 
are asking for a 10 per cent increase in freight rates (partially because rail 
workers' wages are expected to be raised). Coal price may have to be raised 


(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


again if the miners' union succeeds in getting minimum wages boosted. 

Lifting of basic costs in British industry spells trouble at a time when 
competition in export markets gets steadily keener. Last year, British exports 
were smaller than in 1952 and covered only 80 per cent of the value of imports, 
even though imports were cut down from the 1952 level. Official estimates are 
that British imports will be increasing this year to replenish stocks. Need to 
expand exports and hold markets abroad is imperative, London feels. 





>> The average British worker understands very little of all this. He sees 
his food costs going up, as Government subsidies come off. His union leaders 
tell him of big profits, increasing dividends of employers. He is also told 
that higher wages may come easier now than later. He had better make hay while 
the sun shines, for economic storms are blowing up on the horizon. 
Persuading the British worker to put the national interest ahead of his own 
is looming as quite a public-relations job for the Conservative Government. 





>> Though in Britain only a couple of key unions are dominated by Communists, 
in France and Italy Communist unions are the biggest of all, Spreading into all 
major industries. Low standards of living in these two countries make the job 
of the Communist agitator an easy one. In recent months, non-Communist unions, 
too, have joined in "guerrilla" strikes, 24-hour general strikes, slowdowns. 

Labor situation in Western Germany is different. Unions and employers both 
realized that they would have to pitch in together to rebuild Germany after the 
war's devastation. There has been very little labor trouble. 

German workers look on Communists with contempt. As one Ruhr coal miner 
puts it: "With the human wrecks that drift into Germany from the East zone and 
Russia, only an idiot would listen to the Communists." 

Western Germany seems to be Communist-proof. German workers know about the 
"paradise" of Communism: the work norms, rations, speed-ups, forced migration. 
German prisoners recently released from Russia are a powerful immunizing force 
against accepting the claims of Communism. This is infiltration in reverse. 














>> As the Berlin conference opens, the Russians are busily dangling more trade 
bait in front of West German businessmen. 

New Russian trade drive directed at Germany has shown up this month. 

Many German firms have been asked to submit bids on large-quantity orders 
of steel products and cutlery. Also, more shipbuilding orders are hinted at, in 
addition to those now under negotiation with Kiel shipyards. 

Soviet aim apparently is to whet the German appetite for more East-West 
trade and build up sympathy for the Russians at the Berlin conference. 








>> Meanwhile, Eastern Germany (the Soviet zone) continues to stress consumer 
goods in new trade deals. France, Greece, Egypt and Lebanon, in trade agree- 
ments just signed, are to sell to the East Germans citrus fruits, wine, tobacco, 
cocoa, leather and iron ore. Butter and other consumer goods were bought for 
the East German people after the uprisings last June. The need to placate these 
people doesn't seem to have passed. 

Incidentally, the Russian dicker for U.S. butter and cottonseed oil isn't 
really shelved. Something may be worked out yet--but not at cut-rate prices. 
There's still considerable activity in Washington on this one. 
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Business activity is declining slowly, 
but investors have an eye not only to 
the state of business, but also the 
broad legislative program of the Re- 
publican Administration. 

Steel production was scheduled at only 
74.3 per cent of capacity in the week 
ended January 23. Tonnage was a 
fifth below a year ago. New orders 
are slow in coming in, especially from 
the rail and auto industries. 

Auto plants speeded operations in the 
first two weeks of January. They 
seemed sure to turn out about 100,- 
000 more passenger cars in January 
than in November or December. Deal- 
er stocks, however, are still heavy. 

Carloadings of manufactured goods are 
13 per cent below a year ago. 

Unemployment is growing. Layoffs, at 
445,000 in the week ended January 
16, were not far below the eight-year 
record set in the previous week. Early 
in December, 1.85 million persons 
were jobless. Since then, 550,000 more 
have become entitled to unemploy- 
ment benefits under State programs. 
Still others have become eligible under 
veterans’ and railroad programs. Be- 
sides these, there are the workers laid 
off and not covered by any program. 

Idle money in banks is increasing 
rapidly. Bank loans to all borrowers 
shrank a billion dollars in the two 
weeks ended January 13, easily the 
largest drop for that period in any 
year since World War II. 

Government securities, hard hit in last 
years money squeeze, have soared in 
price to levels not touched since the 
latest Democratic Administration. The 
yield on Treasury bills sank to 1.21 
per cent on January 21, lowest since 
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early 1950. The 30-year 3% per cent 
bonds sold by the Treasury last year 
were quoted at 106.22, up 7.60 points 
since June. 

Bond yields keep on falling. High-grade 
municipal issues now bring 2% per 
cent, against 3 last July. Best-grade 
corporate bonds return 3,08 per cent, 
compared with 3.40 in July. 

Risks and opportunities of investment, 
whether in bonds, stocks, farm land or 
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city real estate, are being influenced 
by changing policies of the Govern- 
ment, as well as economic forces. 

Stock prices rose to a new high for 1954 
on January 20 and were just below 
their 1953 peak. The rise, as the top 
chart shows, has been steady since 
September. 





Stock yields, normally vulnerable in a 
business decline, are insulated some- 
what from the drop in business sales 
and profits now under way. The de- 
cline in bond yields adds to the ap- 
peal of stocks. So does the proposal, 
now before Congress, to reduce per- 
sonal taxes on income from dividends. 
The excess-profits tax expired January 
1. Other income-saving proposals, ben- 
eficial to corporations and _ stock- 
holders, are set forth in the budget 
message to Congress. 

Farm-land values, reflecting all the ills 
that beset the farmer, are in a down- 
ward trend, as the top chart shows. 
Value per acre is down 6 per cent. 
Farm income, despite price supports, 
fell 4 per cent last year and was a 
quarter below 1947. Another drop is 
likely this year as farmers, operating 
under quotas and acreage allotments, 
cut 21 per cent from wheat acreage, 
17 from cotton, 12 from corn. Efforts 
will be made to shift to other crops 
and to improve yields per acre, but 
these are not likely to keep income 
from dropping further. 

Home builders, meanwhile, are starting 
homes at a good rate, hopeful that 
easier money will swell the flow of 
mortgage loans, also that aids to 
housing that Congress may vote will 
help demand. In December, homes 
started under private financing were 
at a rate of 1,112,000 per year, high- 
est since June. 

The vitality of business activity will be 
thoroughly tested in coming months. 
What the Government does to stimu- 
late business and consumer demand 
can have an important effect on the 
outcome of this test. 
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Senator McCarthy Reports= 





REDS AT WORK ON SECRET FILES... 
DEFENSE PLANTS...LIBRARIES... SHIPS 


Just what are some of the things the Mc- 
Carthy Committee has done in the past year? 

Here is an answer, as given in its own 
words by that Senate Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations and its Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations. 

This report, just released by Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy (Rep.), of Wisconsin, gives an 
account of investigations into: 


1. State Department's ‘‘chaotic’’ files. 

2. U.S. information ‘libraries overseas, 
charged with having 30,000 Red-tainted 
books on their shelves. 

3. Subversion in the Army and in firms 
making important defense items. 

4. Trade between U.S. allies and Red 
China or satellite countries. 

Text of these findings is presented here. 


FILE SURVEY — STATE DEPARTMENT 


Following, in full text, are four sections from the “Annual 
Report of the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions,” released Jan. 25, 1954: 


Pursuant to its mandate to investigate efficiency in the 
executive departments, the Subcommittee conducted staff 
interviews, executive sessions and public hearings on the 
efficiency of operation of the vital State Department filing 
system. The investigation was found to be “very helpful” to 
the State Department by its Administrator of Security and 
Consular Affairs. This inquiry was for the purposes of de- 
termining the efficiency of the operation of the State Depart- 
ment files dealing with Foreign Service personnel and the 
internal effect such operations had upon the security of 
various matters within the State Department and affecting the 
efficiency of operation in other departments. A security officer 
of the State Department testified that: 

“Well, from the security standpoint, I would say that 
conditions in the file room, procedures and the protection 
afforded the files, are, as we term it in security, 
deplorable.” 

The evidence developed at the hearings substantiated this 
statement and showed a prevalent lack of efficiency in the 
filing system. It disclosed that this inefficiency seriously 
hampered the vital work of investigative agencies which de- 
pend on the information in these files for much of their work. 
The testimony indicated that this inefficiency had had a 
damaging effect on various promotion actions within the 
Department, due to the confused setup of the files relied on 
by the various promotion panels. 


PAPERS TAKEN, DESTROYED 


Specifically, it was developed during the hearings that: 
1. At no one place within the State Department could 
a complete file be found, examined, and a determination 
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made regarding the personal history and background of any 
employe or former employe. Consequently, investigative 
agencies, such as the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
charged with the responsibility of personnel security and in- 
vestigations in that regard, were placed in a position of 
distinct disadvantage. 

2. Parts of files on individual personnel were maintained 
in as many as 11 locations. 

3. At no one of any of the locations was there a complete 
file on any one employe or former employe. 

4. The papers in the files were not serialized or recorded 
in any way, so that it became impossible to tell whether a file 
was complete, and whether any papers had—with authority or 
without authority—been removed from them. 

5. Various files were in fact stripped of derogatory infor- 
mation. 

6. Some of this derogatory information was actually 
physically destroyed. There was no single standard of opera- 
tion in the stripping or maintenance of the files and, accord- 
ingly, such stripping and removal of derogatory information 
was frequently predicated upon whim, caprice, personal likes 
and dislikes or other emotional reasons related to personal 
relationship or interoffice politics. See following testimony: 


Mr. Cohn [Roy M. Cohn, Subcommittee chief counsel]: Has 
there ever come to your attention, Mrs. Balog, a situation 
wherein any official of the State Department ordered an 
official file copy of a letter or some other material burned? 

Mrs. Balog [Helen B. Balog, supervisor, Foreign Service file 
room, State Department]: I know of one instance. 

Mr. Cohn: Would you describe the circumstances of that 
instance to us? 

Mrs. Balog: My assistant put this letter on the desk, and 

she said, “I don’t understand this because it has been 

ordered burned and it is the official file copy.” Attached to 
it was the incoming letter and enclosures. I thought some- 
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one had made a mistake, so I took the thing down to the 
area involved. 

Mr. Cohn: Let me stop you at this point. How did you 
know that this letter was to be burned? Was there some- 
thing on the letter? 

Mrs. Balog: In red letters, it was written clear across the 
file copy, “burn”. . . 

Mr. Cohn: What did you do after this letter was called to 
your attention? 

Mrs. Balog: I took it down to that area and asked them, 
“Who did that?” 

Mr. Cohn: What were you told? 

Mrs. Balog: I was told that they did not want to place that 
letter in the file, and would I leave it with them. 


7. The Performance Measurement Branch of the State 
Department reviewed various files of personnel under con- 
sideration for promotion, prior to the submission of such 
files to the Promotion Panel, and this branch stripped deroga- 
iory information from the files. 

8. Whenever derogatory material was 
removed from the files, flags or stops were 
placed in the files to indicate that such 
files were incomplete and had been strip- 
ped of important security information. 
However, such flags were removed prior 
to use of such files by the Promotion 
Panel. This practice constituted a danger 
to our security as well as an inefficient 
and unauthorized operation. 

9. There was no organizational chart 
whereby any agency could determine 
any and all of the places where search 
should or could be made to procure the 
complete documentary background on any 
personnel under investigation and con- 
sideration. 

10. It was also determined that where 
personnel had been separated for security 
reasons, the files had been stripped in 
many instances of such information and 
there was a failure to forward appropriate 
information in that regard to the Civil Service Commission. 
Instances were developed where such personnel were subse- 
quently employed by other sensitive agencies of the Govern- 
ment, which were unaware of these prior proceedings and 
information. 


Mr. Cohn: Now, let me ask you this question. In connection 
with the removal of documents from the files, did there ever 
come to your attention a situation when the removal of a 
document from the file resulted in the giving of clearance 
by the State Department and the giving of a favorable 
recommendation by the State Department to another sensi- 
tive Government agency of a person who had resigned from 
the State Department under charges of unusual morals? 

Mr. Matson [John E. Matson, special agent, Division of Se- 
curity and Investigations, State Department]: Yes, sir, I 
recall one instance. 

Mr. Cohn: Would you tell the chazrman and the Committee 
about that? 

The Chairman [Senator McCarthy]: But do not give us the 
name of the individual. 

Mr. Matson: All right, sir. I was requested recently to re- 
view a file in the Foreign Service Personnel Division at the 
same time another agent was working on the case for some 
special information he wanted. In reviewing the file, the 
other agent had presented to me at the same time a copy of 
a letter which had been written to the Civil Service Com- 
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mission stating that the person involved had been allowed 
to resign under conditions reflecting on his suitability for 
further Government employment. This letter, by the way, 
is a flag to Civil Service that this person is not to be re- 
employed by any Government agency. 

Mr. Cohn: This letter had been written by an officer of 
the State Department indicating that this man had been al- 
lowed to resign based on charges involving unusual morals. 
The letter was written to the Civil Service Commission hav- 
ing to do with circumstances reflecting upon his suitability 
to serve, and that letter to the Civil Service Commission 
you have described to us as a flag to other Government 
agencies and a warning which would result in his being 
denied employment by another agency in view of the cir- 
cumstances of his leaving the State Department. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Matson: That is correct. 

Mr. Cohn: Now, did you have occasion to review the file 
of this individual? 

Mr. Matson: I did. 

Mr. Cohn: Was that letter to the Civil 
Service Commission in the file? 

Mr. Matson: No, sir; it was not. 

Mr. Cohn: Was there any other document 
or piece of paper in the file indicating 
the fact that this person had been al- 
lowed to resign from the Department 
under the circumstances you have out- 
lined? 

Mr. Matson: Well, there was a letter in 
there indicating that the man had re- 
signed from his post, with the statement 
that he was going to his family to aid 
them in their hour of need, and there 
was another letter stating he had not in 
fact gone home but had gone to Paris 
to join another man who also had re- 
signed from the same post. We felt that 
there was something peculiar, and we 
checked with certain records of a cer- 
tain division in the Department of State, 
which would possibly indicate if the 
man had certain proclivities. And then was when we dis- 
covered the original letter, which was written to Civil 
Service. But the file contained two letters thereafter, dated 
possibly two months after the date of the letter to the Civil 
Service. 

Mr. Cohn: These two letters you are talking about now 
were written after a letter had been written to Civil Service 
stating that this officer had been permitted to resign under 
circumstances reflecting on his suitability to serve, is that 
right? 

Mr. Matson: That is correct, about two or three months 
thereafter. 

Mr. Cohn: Two or three months thereafter, you say, there 
were two other letters written by the State Department; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Matson: That is right. 

Mr. Cohn: To whom were these other letters written? 

Mr. Matson: One was written to some branch of the War 
Department, indicating possibly that the person in question 
had applied for work with the War Department as a civilian 
employe. The other was to another Government agency, the 
name of which I do not recall. 

Senator Mundt [Karl E. Mundt, of South Dakota, member of 
the Subcommittee]: Did the letters constitute a warning to 
these potential employers not to hire the man, or were these 
letters of recommendation? 

Mr. Matson: Those letters were merely stating what the 
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man’s background was, and that he was cleared, as far as 
the State Department was concerned, for employment by 
any other Government agency. 

Senator Mundt: Which in effect amounted to a letter of 
clearance or endorsement? 

Mr. Matson: Yes, sir; a letter of- endorsement of record. 


11. Other incidents were developed wherein derogatory 
information had been removed from personnel files at the re- 
quest of the persons against whom such information was filed. 
Such requests were either made directly or through co- 
employes to friends employed in the Department in Washing- 
ton. This was possible because almost anyone in the State 
Department could withdraw personnel files in the various 
locations without being required to establish that the same 
was necessary in the course of his duties. 


Mr. Cohn: I see. Let me see if I understand that. I just want 
to go over this for one minute, and see if we have this clear, 
and then I want to ask you for some names, Mr. Matson. 
Do I understand this to be the case: You say you came 
across a situation where a letter was written to somebody 
in the Department, to an official of the Department of 
State, asking that official of the Department of State to go 
to a file and remove from that file a letter; is that correct? 

Mr. Matson: That is correct. 

Mr. Cohn: A letter involving an employe of the Foreign 
Service of the State Department? 

Mr. Matson: Yes, sir, that is right. 

Mr. Cohn: Now, this letter which the State Department 
official was requested to remove, can you tell us generally, 
without telling us what the letter said, what kind of a letter 
it was? Did it involve commendatory or derogatory informa- 
tion, or what? 

Mr. Matson: Well, the letter that the man wanted removed 
concerned the resignation or demotion of the person in- 
volved in whom he was interested. 

Mr. Cohn: The letter concerned the resignation or demo- 
tion of the person whose file it was; is that right? 

Mr. Matson: That is correct. 

Mr. Cohn: Now, did you have occasion to examine that 
file to see whether or not the letter which the State Depart- 
ment official was asked to remove had in fact been removed? 

Mr. Matson: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cohn: Did you find the letter there? 

Mr. Matson: No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Cohn: It was not there? 

Mr. Matson: No, sir. 


Mr. Cohn: Now, could you tell the chairman and the 
members of the Committee the name of the State Depart- 
ment official who had been asked to remove this letter 
which you did not find? 

Mr. Matson: The person who had been asked to remove 
it was John Stewart Service. 


12. Many files were drawn by personnel having the right 
to do so on a “need to know” basis, but then such files were 
passed through various hands without further “charge out” 
until they ultimately reached the hands of personnel whose 
primary and sole purpose was to strip the files of derogatory 
information. 


WHERE FILE SYSTEM FAILED 


All of the foregoing detrimental, inefficient and lax security 
practices were possible because of a failure to serialize each 
document and each file; a failure to establish an adequate and 
efficient “charge out” system; a failure to centralize all the 
files in one location and an active resistance on the part of 
responsible officials to heed the recommendations of person- 
nel, pointing out these defects and their dangers. 

Appropriate recommendations and findings were submitted 
in the report of the Subcommittee designed to enhance the 
security within the State Department and other sensitive 
agencies which might have been required to rely upon the 
personnel files of that Department. 

On the basis of the Subcommittee’s findings, steps were 
taken by the Administrator of Security and Consular Aflairs 
of the State Department to correct these practices and _re- 
examine each and every file in which any information had 
been developed regarding stripping and secreting in locke 
personal file’ cabinets such derogatory information. The Ad- 
ministrator of Security and Consular Affairs indicated that he 
was proceeding to restore such material to the files and to take 
appropriate action of a security nature, in the light of the 
information contained in such documents and letters. 

The following is an excerpt from a letter addressed to the 
chairman from the Administrator, Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs, dated May 6, 1953: 

“. . . The information developed in the hearings be- 
fore your Subcommittee has been very helpful in indicat- 
ing areas requiring immediate attention and corrective 
measures. Such matters have been receiving due atten- 
tion, corrective steps are being taken, and further studies 
with a view to continued improvement have been 
launched . . .” 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION SERVICE CENTERS 


Extensive hearings over a period of several months were 
held by the Subcommittee early in 1953 into the conduct of 
United States Information Centers abroad, then operated by 
the State Department. 

The hearings resulted in the findings recited hereafter and 
in the indictment by the federal grand jury for the District of 
Columbia of Harvey O’Connor for criminal contempt as a 
result of his appearance before this Subcommittee. 

These overseas special-purpose libraries, by the State De- 
partment’s own definition, were set up “to reflect American 
objectives, values, the nature of American institutions and life, 
and to utilize the books and related material to advance the 
ideas of America in the struggles against Communism.” 

It should be made clear at the outset that no libraries, 
either private or public, in this country were remotely in- 
volved in this investigation. The only libraries affected by this 
investigation were those in United States Information Centers 
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abroad, set up under Public Law 402 and financially sup- 
ported by federal funds. These libraries were created with the 
specific purpose: 
(1) To promote better understanding of America 
abroad, and 
(2) To combat and expose Soviet Communist propa- 
ganda. 

The Subcommittee’s investigation and extensive research 
over a period of several months, here and abroad, revealed 
the following facts: 

1. Well over 30,000 books either written by known Com- 
munists or Communist sympathizers, or containing obvious 
pro-Soviet or Communist propaganda, were being carried on 
the shelves of the United States Information Service libraries 
overseas. 

2. Well over 300 of the authors of these books had vary- 
ing Communist Party front records. 
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a. Some 12 of these authors had been identified in sworn 
testimony as Soviet spies or connected in some manner with 
Soviet espionage. 

b. Another 15 could be classified as “hard core” seasoned 
Communist Party members. Four of them had, in fact, 
served prison terms for various law violations in connec- 
tion with their Communist activities. 

c. Twenty-one of the authors whose books were found in 
these United States Information Service libraries had in- 
voked the Fifth Amendment before various congressional 
committees when questioned as to past or present Com- 
munist Party membership. 

3. Books by such known Soviet Government officials and 
veteran detractors of America as Ilya Ehrenburg and books 
by the publishing house used by the Communist Party of the 
United States, International Publishers, were found on United 
States Information Service shelves. How “Communism in the 
United States” by Earl Browder or “Pages From a Worker’s 
Life” by William Z. Foster, present titular head of the Com- 
munist conspiracy in this country (which books were on the 
shelves), could possibly advance “American ideas in the 
struggles against Communism” is rather difficult to under- 
stand. American taxpayers’ money was of course expended to 
purchase or maintain the above-mentioned works. 

This Subcommittee called some 33 witnesses on this one 
phase of the problem. Ten were friendly or co-operative; 
most of the other 23 invoked the Fifth Amendment. Several 
were extremely hostile, if not contumacious and offensive. 
Testimony of all witnesses is contained in Parts 1 to 8, “State 
Department Information Program—Information Centers,” 
which has already been released. In addition, two staff mem- 
bers made a tour of a number of these libraries in Western 
Europe and personally verified the testimony of these 
witnesses. 


MYSTERY: ‘NO ONE RESPONSIBLE’ 


Questioning of present and former top officials in the Inter- 
national Information Administration by this Subcommittee 
and later the Senate Appropriations Committee, as to how 
thousands of books by Howard Fast, Dashiell Hammett, John 
K. Fairbank and others had found their way into these special- 
purpose libraries, proved vexatious and unsatisfactory. No one 
was responsible. Thirty thousand or more pro-Communist 
books or books written by Communist sympathizers had 
mysteriously found their way into these libraries apparently 
without benefit of human intercession. All of them, at least at 


first, subscribed to the same curious theory that United States 
Information Service books should be accepted or rejected 
solely on the basis of “content.” Confronted with specific 
and flagrant examples of strictly Communist Party line 
“content” or rabidly anti-American diatribes in various 
United States Information Service library books, and asked to 
explain how such “content” managed to get past their own 
book selectors, their answers could hardly be called forth- 
right or convincing. 

These officials apparently overlooked the fact that the pur- 
chase of books written by Communists, or fellow travelers, in 
addition to spreading Communist propaganda was also mak- 
ing an indirect contribution to the coffers of the Communist 
conspiracy for many years. There has been ample testimony 
that Communists, whether “hard core,” professional revo- 
lutionaries or fringe supporters and sympathizers, are under 
stern discipline and continuous pressure to make liberal cash 
donations as well as payments and assessments to the Com- 
munist Party and its various adjuncts and fronts. Indeed, 
many authors before the Subcommittee invoked the Fifth 
Amendment as to whether they had given their book revenues 
to the Communist Party. 

Nor did the officials, charged with the planning and direc- 
tion on a world-wide scale of America’s “struggle against 
Communism,” seem to realize that placing the works of Com- 
munists and their sympathizers in United States Government 
libraries abroad was in effect placing the seal of official United 
States Government approval not only on the book itself but 
also on the author. Foreigners using such American libraries 
abroad and noting the presence of books by Howard Fast, 
Earl Browder, William Marx Mandel, William Z. Foster, 
Owen Lattimore and others could not help but conclude that 
these authors were approved by the United States Govern- 
ment. More sophisticated readers would probably assume that 
United States Government officials responsible for these li- 
braries were incompetent to distinguish known and notorious 
Communists from truthful authors. They might also logically 
assume that these information centers themselves had been 
infiltrated by crypto-Communists who would naturally push 
the books of Communists and their sympathizers. 

Shortly after assuming office, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles ordered the removal of all books by Com- 
munist authors. Following the Dulles order, a group of 
“clarifying” directives were issued, many of which left much 
to be desired from the standpoint of clarity. Since the Sub- 
committee’s investigation, certain steps have been taken to 
correct this operational abuse. 


SUBVERSION IN DEFENSE EFFORT 


During the summer of 1953, on the basis of reliable in- 
formation received concerning the general subject of Com- 
munist infiltration, and specific information relating to cer- 
tain individuals, it became apparent that Communist attempts 
to infiltrate our armed forces and the defense effort, with a 
view to limiting their effectiveness, had not been completely 
checked. The warnings of the Government Printing Office 
case were too recent to be ignored. A large portion of the 
staff was immediately assigned to this case. Realizing 
that through the use of their world-wide apparatus the 
Communists had already gained many of our atomic secrets, 
the staff's attention focused upon what might well be con- 
sidered their next field of concentration—our defenses against 
attack. 

Since it was reported that Communists and_ their 
sympathizers and supporters were employed by the Army 
at the time of commencement of the investigation, this re- 
ceived immediate attention. Since radar is such an obvious 
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and important part of our defense, particular emphasis 

was placed upon defense establishments charged with 

responsibility for research, development and manufac- 
ture of radar. 

Executive sessions were commenced on Aug. 31, 1953, 
and public sessions began shortly after that date. The execu- 
tive and public hearings have continued up to and including 
the date of the writing of this report, during which time 194 
witnesses have been heard in executive session and 35 have 
appeared in public hearings. The following facts have been 
developed to date by the Subcommittee, and the public 
record at this point shows that: 

1. Communists and those involved in the Communist move- 
ment were employed by the Department of the Army at 
the time of the commencement of the investigation. 
Doris Walters Powell, named as an important figure in 

the Communist movement in New York, and as part-time 

secretary to Doxey Wilkerson, a key Communist leader who 
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has served on the National Committee of the Communist 

Party, was an employe of the Department of the Army when 

this investigation commenced. 

Aaron Coleman was retained by the Army Signal Corps 
when the investigation was opened. Mr. Coleman, section 
chief at the Evans Signal Laboratory at the Fort Monmouth 
radar establishment, was employed by the Army Signal 
Corps despite information to the effect that he had been 
recruited into the Young Communist League by Julius Rosen- 
berg, the atom spy, and had been caught with secret radar 
documents taken from the laboratory by him, and found in 
his room when searched by Army investigators in 1946. 

2. Communists and Communist supporters and sympathizers 
were employed in defense plants, handling secret work 
for the Defense Department at the time this investiga- 
tion commenced. 

Ruth Levine, a technician who had been employed, until 
two days prior to her testifying, at the Federal Telecommuni- 
cations Laboratories with a clearance to handle top-secret 
material, invoked the Fifth Amendment as protection against 
charges of Communist Party membership and conspiracy to 
commit espionage, when cailed before the Subcommittee 
on Dec. 16, 1953. 

At public sessions held on the General Electric defense 
establishment at Lynn, Mass., on Nov. 19, 1953, two cur- 
rent employes, Henry Archdeacon and Donald H. Morrill, in- 
voked the Fifth Amendment as to current espionage activi- 
ties and as to committing future sabotage against the United 
States. Three current employes at that time, Nathamel 
Mills, Robert Goodwin and Witulad Piekarski, invoked the 
Fifth Amendment in executive session as to activities in the 
Communist conspiracy. 

In public session Mills and Goodwin refused to affirm or 
deny questions of their Communist Party activities and 
Piekarski invoked the Fifth Amendment. On Jan. 16, 1954, in 
pubiic session, Theodore Pappas, Victor Bolys and Alexander 
Gregory, current employes at the General Electric detense 
establishment at Lynn, Mass., invoked the Fifth Amendment 
as to Communist activities and membership. Benjamin Alfred 
denied membership in the Communist Party but invoked the 
Fifth Amendment as to his attendance at Communist Party 
meetings which were also attended by other employes 
of General Electric. Testimony in executive session be- 
fore this Subcommittee, and on the basis of which public 
hearings will be held, revealed the names of over 20 
current employes of defense establishments, doing classi- 
fied Government work, as participants in the Communist 
conspiracy. 

3. Espionage has been committed in the Army Signal Corps 
establishment at Fort Monmouth and in other similar 
places. 

Testimony disclosed that the proximity fuse and other 
secret radar and defense items were stolen from the Army 
Signal Corps by Julius Rosenberg, Joel Barr and other un- 
identified members of the Soviet spy rings. Rosenberg and 
Barr have been publicly named by David Greenglass as 
Communist espionage agents while working for the Army 
Signal Corps. Greengiass has testified that there are others 
who were in the Signal Corps with Rosenberg who committed 
espionage, and whom he has not been able as yet to iden- 
tify, suggesting the possibility that they may still be em- 
ployed, and in operation there. Further testimony shows that 
a German technician, while working at the Communist lab- 
oratory at Pirna in East Germany, and who has since fled to 
the American Zone, heard top Soviet scientists boast of their 
information on material obtained from the Evans Signal 
Laboratory at the Fort Monmouth radar establishment. 

4. A number of persons who are engaged in Communist 
activities were suspended but the screening board of the 
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Office of the Secretary of the Army under the previous Ad- 
ministration ordered their reinstatement in positions which 
involved handling of classified material. 

One Signal Corps employe, Samuel Snyder, who was given 
a complete clearance less than a year ago by the Secretary 
of the Army’s screening board, on Dec. 16, 1953, invoked 
the Fifth Amendment before the Subcommittee as to his 
Communist activity. Another Signal Corps employe whose 
case has been considered in executive session and working at 
the radar laboratories at Fort Monmouth at the time the 
investigation commenced, was ordered reinstated by the 
screening board of the Secretary of the Army’s office after 
his suspension some time ago, despite proof of his disbelief 
in our form of Government, and proof that within the secret 
radar laboratory at Fort Monmouth he had been distributing 
pamphlets calling for the end of our military effort. 

5. The success of that phase of the Communist infiltration 
which was concentrated on a particular area of our de- 
fense was exemplified by the employment, over the last 14 
years, of a large number of Communists and Communist 
sympathizers at the Army Signal Corps’ Fort Monmouth 
and related establishments. 

Of all the witnesses heard in public session during the 
three or four weeks of open hearings held thus far, over 20 
witnesses connected in some way with the radar establish- 
ments invoked the Fifth Amendment as to Communist and, 
in a number of cases, espionage activities. 

6. The Subcommittee has heard in executive session testi- 
mony concerning the disappearance of classified docu- 
ments from defense establishments. 

Since this investigation was commenced: 

a. The Secretary of the Army has adopted a policy calling 
for the suspension of any employe who hides behind the 
Fifth Amendment. General Lawton, in command of Fort 
Monmouth, has revised security regulations and taken posi- 
tive and ettective steps to ameliorate conditions. 

b. Doris Walters Powell, a current Army employe when 
called before the Subcommittee, was suspended following 
her invocation of the Fifth Amendment, and is now out of 
Government service. Ruth Levine, a technician, employed by 
the Federal Telecommunications Laboratories with a_top- 
secret clearance, resigned as an alternative to immediate 
dismissal, following her decision to invoke the Fifth Amend- 
ment as to Communist and conspiratorial espionage activities. 

c. Following investigation by the Subcommittee of Com- 
munists employed in its plants, the General Electric Company 
adopted a new policy which is setting a pattern for Ameri- 
can industry, and which calls for the immediate suspension 
from detense plants of any current employe who invokes 
the Fifth Amendment. 

Under this policy of the General Electric Company, Na- 
thaniel Mills and Robert Goodwin were suspended from the 
General Electric defense plant at Lynn, Mass., when they 
refused to affirm or deny sworn testimony given in an open 
hearing naming them as Communist conspirators. Similar 
action is facing other such Fifth Amendment employes of 
General Electric, Army and key defense establishments when 
public hearings are held. 

On Dec. 12, 1953, General Electric Company also sus- 
pended Henry Canning Archdeacon, Donald H. Morrill and 
Witulad Piekarski, who had invoked the Fifth Amendment 
as to Communist activity when they testified in public ses- 
sion on Nov. 19, 1953. Theodore Pappas, Benjamin Alfred, 
Victor Bolys and Alexander Gregory, current employes at 
General Electric, Lynn, Mass., invoked the Fifth Amendment 
in open session on Jan. 16, 1954, as to Communist activities 
and membership. Formal notice has not been issued as to the 
disposition of these last four employes as of this writing. 

d. One or more persons have been removed from the 
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Loyalty Board panels of the Department of the Army. Regu- 
lations on physical and personal security have been practically 
revised at Defense Department installations and private 
plants doing Defense Department work. 

Of even greater importance than the removal of individual 
security risks is the task of alerting responsible officials of 
the incredibly lax loyalty and security procedures which 
permitted such conditions to exist. The need for this was 
demonstrated by the fact that the suspension of security 
risks at Fort Monmouth was discouraged by a consistent 
history of reinstatement of suspended security risks by the 
top screening boards, Personal responsibility for continuing 
Communists in key positions is still to be established. It 
should be emphasized that this investigation is not yet com- 
pleted. 


Even without the disclosure that the Communists had 
access to secret material flowing through the sensitive Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, this investigation alone has demon- 
strated that there are no secrets from the perpetrators of 
the Communist conspiracy. Harry Hyman has had continued 
contact with personnel at key defense installations; Ruth 
Levine had top-secret clearance in December; Mills, Good- 
win, Gregory, Pappas, Bolys and Alfred, and others named 
were employed in vital defense plants; Aaron Coleman left 
secret documents unattended in his home. 

The pattern of infiltration of key defense establishments 
and access to secrets by Communists has not ended with the 
execution of the Rosenbergs. Their comrades in the Commu- 
nist movement have continued and will continue their efforts 
to destroy this nation. 


EAST-WEST TRADE 


Through legislative mandate, this Subcommittee is vested 
with the investigative authority to study, evaluate and 
recommend legislation, when such action is deemed appro- 
priate, with the ultimate view to improve the economy and 
efficiency of our Government agencies and departments 
which are accountable for carrying out our foreign com- 
merce and related matters. 

The Subcommittee, in a series of public hearings, de- 
veloped by an extensive investigation the particulars of the 
trade of our Western allies with Communist China. 

The primary purpose of this inquiry was to determine 
the amount of the service and supplies which our allies were 
furnishing to Red China and to ascertain the extent to which 
this trade was assisting the enemy in Korea. It was impera- 
tive to learn whether our Government and our allies were 
doing all in their power to reduce and eliminate the trade, 
and how this subject should be dealt with in legislation. 

Since Dec. 17, 1950, shortly after Chinese Communist 
troops openly entered the Korean conflict, the United States 
placed a strict licensing system on all trade transactions 
with China and prohibited all American-flag vessels from 
entering the ports of Red China. 

However, the United States’ position of a complete embargo 
of all commerce with Red China has not met with blanket 
approval of our Western allies. Traffic in items which are non- 
strategic in nature is not forbidden by our allies under the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act (the Battle Act). 
This Act provides no military, economic or financial assistance 
shall be supplied by the United States to any nation that ships 
war materials to those countries threatening our security. 
The extent of the trade between our allies and Communist 
China was examined in elaborate detail at the hearings. 

Since June of 1952, more than 2 billion dollars’ worth of 
goods passed between our allies and Red China. The volume 
of the trade is flourishing and, in fact, has increased in 1953. 
Seven of our leading European allies exported 12 times the 
dollar volume of goods to China for the first quarter of this 
year than during the same period of 1952. 

Since the outbreak of the Korean war, approximately 450 
Western-flag vessels made some 2,000 trips into Chinese ports. 
Many of these vessels carried goods from European Com- 
munist ports or carried goods and materials between Chinese 
Communist ports in the Orient. In 1952 alone, there were 193 
different vessels going in and out of Red Chinese ports and 71 
of these came from European Communist countries or 
traveled between two Communist ports in China. The monthly 
tonnage involvement of Western-flag vessels in March of 1953 
was the greatest it has been in any month since the outbreak 
of the Korean war. During the course of this inquiry, it was 
determined that one of the first problems in curbing trade 
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with the Communist Far East was the involvement of Greek- 
owned tramp ships in that commerce. 

In an effort to eliminate or reduce that trade, members of 
the Subcommittee staff conferred with various Greek ship- 
owners and, as a result of these conferences, the Greek owners 
of 327 vessels totaling more than 3.5 million tons of ocean 
shipping voluntarily pledged to remove their vessels from 
actual or potential trade with China and from Communist 
intrabloc trade anywhere in the world. Because of the pledges, 
3.5 million tons of ocean shipping became unavailable to the 
Communist war effort. It is well to remember the Communists 
owned only 2 million tons of the 80 million tons of ocean 
shipping in the world. This new course of action, which will 
result in a substantial reduction in the number of Western- 
flag vessels trading with China, was characterized by Secre- 
tary of State Dulles as being in the public interest. Following 
the statement by Mr. Dulles, President Eisenhower took the 
same position regarding the problem. 

After this investigation, a report was submitted to the 
Senate setting forth information concerning the type, extent 
and effect of this trade by our allies with Red China. 

The chairman of the Subcommittee, in an endeavor to 
foster a curtailment of the extensive trade between our West- 
ern allies and Communist China, introduced on July 27, 1953, 
an amendment to the Mutual Security Appropriations bill for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954. This amendment would, 
in effect, subtract from American funds marked for those na- 
tions receiving Mutual Security aid an amount of 1 million 
dollars for each vessel carrying the flag of such country, trans- 
porting cargo between a port in the Soviet Socialist Republic, 
or any European country under its domination, and a port in 
Red China or between ports within Communist China. 

Due to a procedural rule, a vote on the merits of the 
amendment was not taken on the floor of the Senate. The 
suspension of the rules of the Senate is necessary to amend 
an appropriation bill if proper objection is made when the 
amendment is legislative in nature. A motion for the sus- 
pension of the rules was defeated by a vote of 50 to 34, with 
11 Senators not participating. It is to be emphasized that the 
only vote taken relating to the amendment concerned moving 
to suspend the rules. A vote has never been taken on the 
merits of the amendment. 


The Committee’s report also describes investigations in 
these fields: transfer of occupation-currency plates to Russia, 
U.S. Communists in the U.N., the Government Printing 
Office, the Voice of America, Korean-war atrocities, auditing 
of the federal assistance program, indoctrination materials 
used by the U. S. Army, and compromises of tax claims by 
Treasury and Justice Departments. 
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LET THE PEOPLE RULE 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


hon DEBATE over the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution sponsored by Senator Bricker of Ohio 
has revealed some curious contradictions. 

Thus, it is contended by opponents of the Amend- 
ment that the President should have full power to sign 
treaties whether or not they modify rights reserved to 
the people under the Constitution. It is argued also 
that the President shall be the sole judge of whether 
or not an executive agreement with a foreign govern- 
ment should be formally submitted to the Senate for 
approval or disapproval. It is urged, moreover, that 
the Congress—the people’s elected representatives— 
must not “interfere” in the conduct of foreign affairs. 

The wording of the Amendment, on the other hand, 
would empower Congress “to regulate all executive 
and other agreements with any foreign power or inter- 
national organization.” This would give Congress au- 
thority over negotiations by the Executive, but no check 
is provided against arbitrary negation by Congress. 

There can be no doubt that some flagrant abuses of 
presidential power in foreign affairs have developed 
in recent years. The real question is whether the pro- 
posed Amendment goes to the root of the problem. 

We know that a President of the United States, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, made agreements with foreign 
governments at Yalta which changed the whole course 
of modern history—and he never submitted them to 
the Senate for ratification. Plainly the wording of the 
Bricker Amendment would not. compel a President to 
submit such agreements to the Senate. 

We know also that, when the United States joined the 
United Nations, it did not intend to surrender any of 
its sovereignty. Yet the third largest war in American 
history against a foreign enemy was fought at the com- 
mand of a President of the United States, Harry S. 
Truman, in pursuance of a resolution adopted by the 
United Nations Security Council. Our military forces 
—which, under the Constitution, can only engage in 
war at the behest of Congress—were unable to attack 
all parts of the enemy territory or to apply maximum 
power to win the war because no declaration of war 
on China was submitted to Congress and because other 
members of the U. N. objected to such a step. 

Plainly the Bricker Amendment would not correct 
this abuse of power, either. 


The truth is that the American people do not 
have continuous control of their Executive because the 
Presidency is subject to a check by the people only 
once in four years. 











Our next-door neighbor—Canada—has developed a 
stable system of government in which the treaty-mak- 
ing power is delegated to the Prime Minister under a 
written constitution. But he, in turn, must get ex- 
plicit approval of all his acts from the national legis- 
lature or he can assume he has approval if Parliament 
fails to challenge him on specific questions. Freedom of 
action is bestowed on the leader of a parliamentary 
government, but the people can remove him from office 
overnight if he oversteps the bounds. 

The Bricker Amendment would specify that no 
treaty can be valid unless it is within the Constitution, 
and the proposal also says: 

“A treaty shall become effective as internal law in 
the United States only through legislation which would 
be valid in the absence of a treaty.” 

But who is to determine whether a treaty is “valid” 
or whether an internal law has been adopted by Con- 
gress that is constitutional? Only a concrete case 
by private citizens in the courts, presenting proper 
issues, can lead to a decision on the question of the 
validity of a treaty. Would not foreign governments 
be compelled to wait a long time, perhaps years, for 
such a determination before being sure that the United 
States could constitutionally fulfill its pledges? 


There is only one certain way to prevent recent 
abuses. It is to amend the Constitution so that a Con- 
gress or a President can be required to go before the 
people at any time if a difference of opinion on a ma- 
jor issue arises between the Chief Executive and the 
majority in Congress. 

The Constitution should be amended to require 
that all executive agreements and treaties must be sub- 
mitted to both Houses of Congress for approval with- 
in three months after they are consummated, unless 
Congress votes to extend the period. 

If a treaty or agreement is rejected by as much as a 
two-thirds vote, the President should resign and his 
successor be chosen by Congress. 

The President, on the other hand, should have the 
right to challenge the action of Congress. If he fails to 
get a two-thirds vote of ratification, and wants to carry 
the issue to the people, a special election should be 
called at the request of the President to hold Congress 
immediately accountable. 

Let us veer away from the concept of one-man gov- 
ernment, one-man dictatorship in foreign affairs, and 
one-man control of the destinies of our youth without 
legal sanction by our Congress. Let the people rule. 
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Kentucky Tavern, traditional symbol of 
gracious hospitality, is a rare and distinctive 
Bourbon with a taste that cannot be matched. 
Those with a flair for better living make it 
part of their way of life, giving added lustre 
to this finest of all Kentucky Bourbons. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company 


Louisville, Kentucky 





BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 
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Fighting Porker 


turned the tables on me! 


1 “Terror of the Jodhpur plains, a 
boar can cripple a horse with one slash 
of its tusks. That’s why India’s sport of 
‘pig-sticking’ is far from one-sided,” writes 
Norman Blake, an American friend of 
Canadian Club, “Teamed up with the 
famous Hanut Singh, I had my hands full 
managing a 9-foot lance while zigzageing 
my horse at top speed in pursuit of 
pounder. Suddenly the boar turned to 
fight. | reined in and thrust home... 


2 “ “Stay on your horse!’ Singh 
shouted asI started to dismount. Wounded, 
the boar had plunged into the brush, 
leaving the lance in my hand. Singh’s 
warning stopped me—and just in time... 


5 “Only 62 hours from New York by Pan Amer- 


ican World Airways Clipper, India rates Canadian 


Club tops - as does every land ] visit.” 


Why this worldwide popularity? Canadian Club 
is light as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon. 
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3 “Next thing I knew, Singh’s perfectly aimed lance 
had dropped the boar barely five feet from where I sat my 
horse. The pig had charged out from its cover, ready for 
a last-ditch fight. Its dagger-like tusks would have made 
short work of me if I’d been on the ground... 


Yet it has a distinctive flavor that is all its own. 
You can stay with Canadian Club all evening long 

. in cocktails before dinner, tall ones after. 
There is one and only one Canadian Club, and 
no other whisky tastes quite like it in all the world. 


JN 87 LANDS... THE BEST IN THE HOUSE 


6e ( 99 
/ id Mtl 6 YEARS OLD 
90.4 PROOF 


IMPORTED WHISKY 


MADE BY HIRAM WALKER 


IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC., DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 











4« ‘Bengal Lancers from 
England taught us _pig-stick- 
ing,’ Singh told me later, ‘but 
this we owe to Canada.’ And he 
served me Canadian Club! 


Menechon Clad | 


Monde Cayadan West 





